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AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 
Vou. LXVII NOVEMBER, 1923 No.5 


THE CALL TO THE CONFERENCE 


The Conference of Superintendents and Princi- 
pals of American Schools for the Deaf will meet at 
the School for the Deaf and the Blind, St. Augustine, 
Fla., on Monday, January 14, 1924, at 7:30 P. M. 

It is hoped by the Executive Committee and all 
others interested that this will be a great meeting 
with full attendance. 


The headquarters of the meeting will be at the 
Aleazar Hotel, the rate being seven dollars ($7.00) 
per day. Although this rate seems a little high for 
those who have not been going to Florida, it is in fact 
very low in comparison with what the season’s rates 
are. 


The program will be announced later. 
Signed : 

Executive Committee, 
J. W. Jones, Chairman 
A. L. E. Crouter, 
N. F. Walker, 
Augustus Rogers, 
I. B. Gardner. 
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A REPORT OF THE USE OF STANDARD TESTS IN 
THE VIRGINIA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Foreword: The substance of this article constitutes, in 
abridged form, the basis of a thesis submitted by the au- 
thor as one of the requirements forthe Master of Arts degree 
at the University of Virginia; partial reports of the tests 
were submitted from time to time for discussion to the 
seminar meetings of a graduate class of the Department of 
Edueation in the University during the session of 1922- 
1923. The report covers the administration of twenty-four 
different tests and the scoring of more than twelve hundred 
pupil-papers. 

The movement which has resulted in the develop- 
ment and use of definite scales for the measurement 
of intelligence and of school achievement in the 
realm of elementary education has been so well 
justified by resulting improvement in educational 
technique and practice that it needs neither explana- 
tion nor defense. Every school of education in the 
colleges and universities now offers courses in the 
theory and practice of educational measurement; 
the application of standard tests constitutes the ma- 
jor portion of every modern school survey and 
many of the recent books dealing with tests and 
measurements contain rather elaborate bibliogra- 
phies of publications upon various phases of the 
subject.' 


1 See especially Monroe, Devoss and Kelly: ‘‘ Educational Tests 
and Measurements’’; Monroe: ‘‘ Measuring the Results of Teaching,’’ 
(Houghton Mifflin Company); and Pressey: ‘‘Introduction to the 
Use of Standard Tests,’’ (World Book Company). 
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It was inevitable, following the successful use of 
standard tests in the general field of education, that 
educators of special groups, like the deaf, and the 
blind, should presently feel the need of similar aids 
in their respective fields. 

The actual application of psychological tests for 
mentality to deaf children is of very recent develop- 
ment and the attempt to adapt and use tests of edu- 
cational achievement with the deaf is of more recent 
development. The history of psychological investi- 
gations with regard to the deaf is briefly and ad- 
mirably given in Reamer’s ‘‘Mental and Educa- 
tional Measurements of the Deaf,’ After giving 
the substance of various sporadic attempts to apply 
psychological tests to the deaf, the author states that 
‘‘the first actual work of adapting scales especially 
for the deaf, was done by Pintner and Patterson,’’® 
and she then describes in some detail the experi- 
ments and studies made during a period of five 
years, until finally Pintner perfected two scales; one 
called a non-language or mental seale, and the other 
an educational seale. Both series are composites of 
portions of longer standardized tests, with the ex- 
ception of three tests in the non-language mental 
scale. The especial value of these scales is that 
standards or norms determined by actual use of these 
tests with both hearing and deaf children, have been 
established. For the deaf the norms are based upon 
the results of the tests when given in twenty-six 
schools for the deaf to 2,172 children. 


2 Psychological Review Monographs, Vol. XXIX, No. 3, Prinee- 
ton, N. J. 

3 Pintner, R., and Patterson, D. G., ‘‘The Binet Scale and the 
Deaf Child,’’ Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. VI, No. 4, 
April, 1915. Also, ‘‘A Class Test with Deaf Children,’’ Journal of 
Educational Psychology, Vol. VI, December, 1915. 
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These tests were given to the pupils in the depart- 
ment for the deaf in the Virginia School for the Deaf 
and the Blind in 1920, by the writer, with fairly 
satisfactory results, but as will be shown later, the 
results were too general in character to be of specif- 
ic value in improving classroom instruction or in 
determining the weak points which needed strength- 
ening. There were other objections, especially to 
certain tests incorporated in the educational scale. 
It was accordingly determined by the writer to un- 
dertake this survey with the following purposes in 
view: 

1. To discover, and to test by actual use, certain 
standard achievement tests of recognized value 
which from the standpoint of both form and content 
seem suitable for use in classes of deaf pupils. 

2. To make comparisons between the scholastic 
achievements of these deaf pupils, grade by grade 
and subject by subject, and the achievements of 
hearing pupils of the public schools, as shown by the 
scores standardized for the latter. 

3. To discover the excellencies and the weak- 
nesses of the class work done within this school 
through the application of these tests under stand- 
ard conditions. 

4. To diagnose these weaknesses with a view to 
the application of suitable remedies, thus increasing 
the efficiency of classroom work. 


5. To make comparisons between the results of 
these standard tests, and the results obtained from 
the application of the Pintner tests, above referred 


to. 
The tests adopted for use were as follows: 
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Silent Reading Test—The Virginia Reading Test, stand- 
ardized for grades 1 to 4, and very similar to Haggerty’s 
Sigma 1; given to thirteen classes, from grade 2-C, Manual, 
through grade 8, or the ‘‘ High Class.”’ 

Monroe’s Standardized Silent Reading Test, Parts I and 
II1—Given to ten classes, from grade 3, Manual, to grade 8. 

Kansas Silent Reading Tests, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, (or Sigma 
1, 2, and 3). 

Ayres’ Picture Supplement, No. 1. 

Arithmetic—Courtis Research Tests in Arithmetic, Series 
B.—Monroe’s Diagnostic Tests in Arithmetic, Parts I and 
II. Monroe’s Reasoning Tests, Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 

Writing—Ayres’ Handwriting Seale. Given to all pu- 
pils above the second grade. 

English Vocabulary—Witham’s Southington-Plymouth 
English Vocabulary Test. Given to pupils of seventh and 
eighth grades. 

Geography—Witham’s Standard Geography Tests: No. 
1, The World, to grades 5, 6, and 7; No. 2, The United 
States, to grades 5, 6, and 7; No. 3, South America, to 
grade 7; No. 4, Europe, to grade 7; No. 7, North America, 
to grades 4, 5, 6, and 7. 

Commercial Geography—Witham’s Reasoning Test in 
Commercial Geography. To grades 7 and 8. 

American History—Stareh’s American History Test. 
To grade 7. 

Pintner’s Non-Language Mental Tests. To all pupils 
above the second grade. 

Pintner’s Edueational Tests—To all pupils of third 
grade or above. 


For the purposes of comparison the mental tests 
were repeated after an interval of about six weeks, 
and the Courtis Research Tests in Arithmetic after 
an interval of four months. 
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In selecting the particular tests to be used in this 
survey, several criteria were set up as a guide to 
eareful selection: 

1. For obvious reasons, the tests to be used should 
be fully standardized and widely used and recog- 
nized. 

2. Where choice was offered between several tests 
in the same subject, as in arithmetic or geography or 
reading, that test should be selected which would in- 
volve the least use of language on the part of the 
pupil. 

3. Especiaily important for consideration are the 
form and content of the instructions required from 
the instructor who administers the test; for example, 
care should be taken that the child’s ability to per- 
form a certain test in reading or geography should 
not be complicated with his difficulty in understand- 
ing involved instructions of how to proceed, due to 
the language handicap of the deaf child. 

4. Tests of skill, as in performance of the four 
fundamental processes of arithmetic, ete., were de- 
sirable for comparison with standards for hearing 
children. 

5. Spelling from dictation would have to be omit- 
ted as this would constitute primarily a test in lip- 
reading, rather than a test of spelling ability. 

6. Where possible, tests should be used that have 
already been used in other schools for the deaf. 

7. Tests of intelligence must of necessity be per- 
formance tests not involving language, such as the 
use of form boards, picture completion tests, etc. 

An examination of the tests used indicates that 
they vary in their conformity to the above criteria, 
but the writer is convinced that the more essential 
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requirements listed as Nos. 1, 2, 3,4, and 7, have been 
complied with, and the results indicate that most of 
the tests are admirably suited for use in classes 
for the deaf. With the exception of the Pintner 
seales, it is believed that none of the tests has been 
used extensively with deaf children. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE TESTS 


To insure absolute standard conditions of admin- 
istration, timing, and scoring, the tests were given 
and scored by the writer personally, with the aid 
of the principal of the department for the deaf, and 
every reasonable precaution has been observed to 
prevent any error which would vitiate the results in 
the slightest degree. All test papers were carefully 
scored, the results tabulated and seatter diagrams 
prepared; after analyzing and discussing the results 
with the class teachers, the papers have been care- 
fully filed for future reference. A class record 
sheet for each class with the scores for every test 
for every pupil separately shown on a single line has 
been furnished each class teacher. 


READING 


The importance of reading in a school for the deaf 
is perhaps greater than in any other school. The 
child who has been deaf from early childhood ac- 
quires language with great difficulty and after 
arduous labor, a fact not easily understood or ap- 
preciated by those unacquainted with this field of 
education. He enters school at the age of 7, with a 
seven-year language handicap as compared with the 
average public school child. What about his ability 
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to read the English language? How does his ability 
compare grade for grade with the hearing child? 

Four different sets of reading tests were used in 
an effort to answer these questions. The first test 
used, the Virginia Reading Test, consists of two 
parts, both of which may be taken in a thirty-minute 
period. Test 1 is a sentence and a paragraph read- 
ing test; accompanying the sentences and para- 
graphs are pictures. In each case the pupil is 
directed to make some specific mark on the picture; 
whether or not the pupil is able to read the sentence 
is measured by the kind of marks he makes on the 
picture. No writing or use of language is required. 
The items of the test, according to the authors, are 
arranged in order of difficulty, the easiest one being 
placed first and the most difficult one last. The test 
is intended as a ‘‘power”’ and not as a speed test, 
ample time being given for its completion. 

This test is preceded by an admirable fore-exercise 
which is given as a lesson in which the pupils are 
instructed exactly how to perform the various things 
ealled for later in the test. Seven pages of an eight- 
page booklet are taken up with this test. On page 8, 
Test 2, which is also a sentence reading test, is given. 
This consists of twenty interrogative sentences ar- 
ranged in order of difficulty ; the only response called 
for on the part of the child is to make a line under 


one of two words, ‘‘ Yes’’ or ‘‘No,’’ whichever may be 
the correct answer to the question asked. A time 
allowance of two minutes is given; this test is pre- 
ceded by a fore-exercise also. 

Although open to some criticism, this test seems 
well suited for its purposes; its points of excellence 
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include the fore-exercise, which are especially good; 
the fact that it is a test of comprehension, rather 
than a time test—a very important consideration in 
testing children who labor under a language handi- 
cap; the vocabulary is well chosen and wit!iin the 
comprehension of most primary children in hearing 
schools; the vocabulary includes a vocabulary of 
things and also one of ideas or relationships; and 
finally the pictures are interesting, making the test 
as attractive as a game. 

Although 109 children took this test, only one of 
them seored 0, and only one made the maximum 
grade of 29 on Test 1. Though there was little cor- 
relation between Test 1 and Test 2, both seem to be 
good, and the distribution of scores in each case 
seems to indicate that the Virginia Reading Test is 
well suited to deaf children. 

When comparison is made between the median 
class scores, and the grade standards, the results 
for the lower grade classes are below the standards 
for city schools, but compared not unfavorably 
with the median scores made by tests of children in 
rural schools. The medians for grade 3-A and above 
were well up to standard in Test 1, though not 
quite so satisfactory for Test 2. It may be well at 
this point to call attention to the fact that although 
the vocabulary of the tests was made up from words 
selected from numerous primers in use in publie 
schools, it does not follow that these words are 
known to the deaf child, whose vocabulary is built 
up word by word through the painstaking efforts of 
his teacher who tries to give him a ‘‘practien!’’ vo- 
cabulary to meet his daily needs. 


4 
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A much greater discrepancy is found when com- 
verison is made between the age norms for the read- 
ing test for hearing and deaf children respectively.‘ 
E}xperience has shown that a child of eight years 
should make a score of 12 on Test 1; the two classes 
of deaf children who made a median score of 12 
show a median age of 13 years each, a discrepancy 
of 5 years. This fact should be taken into consider- 
ation along with the statement already made, that 
the deaf child begins school with a language handi- 
cap of about seven years. So if comparisons are to 
be fair they must be made on a grade basis, rather 
than on an age basis. 

Hach of the other tests in reading is a time test as 
well as a comprehension test. In the Kansas, and 
in the Ayres’ tests, both rate and comprehension are 
combined in a single score; in the Monroe Silent 
Reading Test, varying values are assigned the 
different paragraphs for rate and comprehension 
separately. 

The results of earlier tests indicate clearly that 
the rate of reading was low, so in all of the above 
reading tests the pupils were timed accurately and 
at the end of the allotted five minutes, were told to 
piace a cross below the last paragraph completed; 
they were then given five minutes additional to com- 
plete the test if possible; at the end of the ten min- 
utes the papers were collected. On each plate 
therefore, for each test, two scores were given, one 
the seore during the first five minutes, the second 
the score for ten minutes of work on the test. 


See Manual of Directions, Haggerty Reading Examination, 
p. 31, (World Book Company). 
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Almost uniformly the children failed to make a 
standard score within the standard time, but when 
allowed additional time, they showed a comprehen- 
sion ability quite equal to, and in the upper grades 
in excess of, the standards for hearing children. 

Of these three tests, the Picture Supplement 
seemed most difficult; but in all of them there is wide 
seatter in the scores made by the several classes re- 
spectively, the Monroe Silent Reading Test, No. 1, 
giving the best results. 

ARITHMETIC 

For testing the general ability of pupils in the 
grammar grades to work with ease examples in the 
four fundamental processes, there are perhaps no 
tests better than the Courtis Research Tests. Al- 
though devised for use in the grades from the third 
to the eighth inclusive, it was found unwise to at- 
tempt to use the tests below the fourth grade. They 
were first given in January to the 4-A, 5th, 6th, and 
7th grades. Only the seventh made scores that were 
creditable. The results of the tests were imme- 
diately analyzed and the papers studied with the 
class teachers, and the particular difficulties which 
the individual pupils were encountering were pointed 
out. With the single exception of the seventh grade 
in the subtraction tests, all classes were below stand- 
ard in rate of working. The teachers and classes 
were told that the tests would be repeated near the 
end of the session; so in May the tests were again 
given to all save the seventh grade. The fourth and 
sixth grades had made marked progress in rate of 
work in each process; the fifth grade showed a re- 
tardation in rate, but all classes had greatly im- 
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proved in accuracy. Plates were made to show the 
curves of class achievement in January and May, 
respectively, with respect to the standard curve of 
median achievement in addition. The progress 
made in the four-month period was gratifying. 


PLATE 1 
CourTIS ARITHMETIC TESTS: MULTIPLICATION DIAGNOSTIC CURVE 


OF MEDIAN DEVELOPMENT IN RATE AND ACCURACY 


Number of examples attempted 
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Median Curve 

Given in January 

Given in May 

Grade 7 could not be shown on chart for May test. 


The Monroe Diagnostic Tests in Arithmetic, 
Parts I and II, are much better adapted for use in 
the lower grades than are the Courtis Tests. Like 
the Courtis Tests, these are time tests with integers 
in the four fundamental operations, but the ex- 
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amples in the successive groups vary in difficulty, 
from the very easy single columns of addition of 
three single figures each to examples involving mul- 
tiplication or division by numbers of two figures. 
These tests are designed to reveal the difficulties of 
the individual pupil in handling integers, and are 
potentially of great assistance in determining the 
work of the class teacher in arithmetic.® 

As with the Courtis Tests, the classes were found 
to be most backward in division. Grades 4-A, 5, 6, 
and 7 all made better than standard scores on Test 
1, save in division; grades 4-B and 4-B Manual, 
displayed weakness in multiplication as well as in 
division, and also in column addition involving 
‘‘carrying.’’ The four advanced classes made 
equally good scores on Part IT; class 4-A, in par- 
ticular, surpassed the standards for grade 5. 

Of quite different character are the Monroe Rea- 
soning Tests in Arithmetic, Tests 1, 2, and 3. Test 
1 contains fifteen easy one- and two-step problems 
for solution, involving only integers, and compli- 
cated to a slight extent by a few problems involving 
denominate numbers; Test 2 contains problems 
involving simple fractions and U. S. money; Test 3 
introduces problems in percentage and its applica- 
tions. Every problem is scored separately for 
‘*Correct Principle’’ and ‘‘Correct Answer.’’ 

In the Reasoning Tests, Nos. 1 and 2, all classes 
far surpassed the standard scores on ‘‘Principle’’ 
and ‘‘Correct Answers’’; but on Test 3, grades 7 and 


5 The student is referred to Monroe: ‘‘Measuring the Results 
of Teaching,’’ p. 109, et seq., for detailed and definite suggestions for 
interpretation of results obtained from these tests, and also for 
practical suggestions for correction of the conditions revealed. 
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8 made identical scores, both for ‘‘Principle’’ and 
for ‘‘Answer’’ and in both cases fell below eighth 
grade standards. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Although Witham’s Geography Tests revealed 
several errors through carelessness in printing, nev- 
ertheless, it would be difficult to devise a test more 
comprehensive in scope, involving so little language, 
and so quickly administered as are these tests. The 
one serious defect is the amount of time required in 
scoring them. The series consists of eight tests, 
of which six were used; North America to grades 
4-A, 5, 6, and 7; The World Test, to grades 5, 6, and 
7; the United States Test to grades 4-A, 5 and 7; 
Europe and South America to grade 7; and the Rea- 
soning Test in Commercial Geography to grades 7 
and 8. The classes made a really remarkable show- 
ing on these tests. Evidently the geography teach- 
ing has been well done, regardless of the fact that 
content subjects are supposed to be difficult for deaf 
pupils. The stencil for use in scoring the Commer- 
cial Geography Test greatly simplifies and shortens 
the task of scoring this test. 


HISTORY 


Only one class was given the Starch Test in Amer- 
ican History. This test consists of sixty-nine el- 
liptical sentences dealing with important events in 
American history: it constitutes a rather severe 
test of the knowledge of American history. The 
individual pupil-scores on this test showed wide 
scatter, but the class median was well above the 
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standard for the corresponding grade, the seventh, 
in the publie schools. 


ENGLISH VOCABULARY ‘TEST 


The Southington-Plymouth Vocabulary Seale, 
Test 1, as devised by Witham, consists of fitty 
words numbered serially, and fifty definitions in 
mixed order; the pupil is instructed to select the 
proper definition for a word and mark it with the 
number of the word. The words were selected from 
the thousand words in Ayres’ Measuring Seale ‘or 
Ability in Spelling, and the definitions were taken 
from Webster’s International Dictionary. Thescores 
for the seventh and eighth grades are not quite up 
to the standard scores for these grades, being re 
spectively 14 and 13; the regular standard for grade 
7 is 16.6. 


THE PIN'TNER SCALES 


The Pintner scales have been so widely used in 
schools for the deaf that no description is here ai- 
tempted. The tests can be administered with a mia 
imum of the use of language, or indeed without lan- 
guage if pantomime or signing is employed. 

These tests were given in 1920 to pupils of the 
Virginia School, and the repetition of the tests in 
1925 was used as a check on the results of the former 
tests. <A brief study of partial results of the second 
mental test showed rather wide variation in particu. 
lar eases from the results of the first test; indeed, 
about half of the pupils gave higher scores and 
about an equal number gave lower scores than they 
gave on the first test given three years previously. 
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in order to check up on this seeming discrepancy 
in the results of the two tests, this test was repeated 
after an interval of about six weeks. A correlation 
table was constructed and on this table has been con- 
structed a graph to determine the degree of corre- 
lation between the several tests. If perfect correla- 
tion had been found, the tabulations would have con- 
formed approximately to parallel lines drawn dia- 
gonally across the tabulations from the lower left 
hand corner to the upper right hand corner. The 
seores made in the last of the series were higher 
than on the two preceding tests; this accounts for 
the number of cases falling below the diagonals in 
the third diagram. However, the correlation is quite 
high 
A.3 another check on the reliability of this test, the 
teachers were requested to list the pupils of their 
respective classes in descending order of general 
intelligence. Comparison showed a low degree of 
correlation between teachers’ estimate by rank as 
compared with rank determined by the mental scale. 

The authors of the Virginia Reading Test state 
that their test has been found, by comparison with 
Binef, seores of children taking both tests, to have 
a high degree of validity as a group mental test. 

A. correlation table of rank in class as determined 
by the Virginia Reading Test and by the mental 
scale respectively was constructed, but again a low 
degree of correlation was revealed; about all that 
ean be said is that slightly higher correlation is 
evident than was found in the correlation with 
teachers’ rating. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SCALE 


In speaking of this scale Reamer states: 


All the tests of this series are adaptations of well-ar- 
ranged and standardized tests. The shortened scales are 
composed of identical parts of the long scales. These parts 
were chosen at more or less equi-distant steps so that each 
test begins with an easy problem and ends with something 
diffieult. 

These shortened scales, correlated with the longer series 
from which they were derived, give coefficients ranging 
from .41 to .68. The correlation between all the long tests 
and the whole short form was .80. .The writers conclude 
that these are satisfactory correlations and give fairly good 
results when the object is to ascertain individual differ- 
ences in the separate school subjects or at least they in- 
dicate where further investigation would be necessary. 


Like the mental scale, the educational test is 
printed in booklet form and consists of eight tests. 
The tests are derived as follows: The first test is 
taken from Thorndike’s: Visual Vocabulary Scale; 
the arithmetie test is derived from the Woody 
Scales; the third consists of selected parts of the 
Kansas Silent Reading Tests. The fourth test is 
taken from Thorndike’s Scale Alpha for measuring 
reading ability; the fifth is based on Trabue’s Lan- 
guage Completion Seales; Starch’s Punctuation and 
Grammar Scales form the basis for the sixth test; 
the seventh is derived from the Hohn-Lackey Geog- 
raphy Seale, and the last from Van Wagener’s 
American History Seale. Printed directions for 
each test are at the top of each page, so that the 
examiner is required to give few additional instruc- 
tions. 
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The stencils and answer sheets supplied to be used 
with the mental scale and the educational scale re- 
spectively are of great assistance in scoring the 
tests and materially reduce the time required for 
scoring. The scores for each may be then trans- 
muted to a mental index and an educational index 
respectively, which are comparable, and it is theo- 
retically possible to determine definitely and in rela- 
tively exact terms whether a pupil or a class is per- 
forming the educational work of which he or the 
class is mentally capable. 

A seatter diagram showing the correlation of the 
mental indices with the educational indices of all 
pupils who took both tests, indicated that if the tests 
are reliable then the pupils are in their educational 
performance falling short of their mental capacity. 

There are several serious criticisms to be made of 
the educational scale, however. Only a very small 
number of the pupils made even a beginning in the 
one minute of time allowed for Test 1, or the vo- 
cabulary test; this is a serious eriticism, for if a 
test for any reason fails to get any response what- 
ever from the pupils for whom it is supposed to be 
a measure, then very obviously it fails of its pur- 
pose. It is beside the point to argue that the test 
would be useful in measuring college students, if the 
test is issued for use in elementary schools. It is 
possible that a change in the method of printing the 
instructions or in the actual wording of the instruc- 
tions would materially affect its availability for use. 
In its present form it is not only useless with most of 
the pupils in the elementary schools for the deaf, but 
since the composite score on all the separate tests 
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is used to determine the educational index of a pupil 
this test becomes detrimental in its influence on the 
whole scale. 

Similarly, the first part of Test 6 not only fails to 
elicit any response from most of the pupils, but in 
puzzling over the first part of the test they waste 
time that might otherwise be well used in working 
out the remainder of the test. The trouble probably 
arises through failure of the pupil to understand the 
instructions: ‘‘Punetuate correctly.’’ The word 
‘*nunctuate’’ is a word with which most of them are 
entirely unacquainted. 

A eriticism of quite a different character is that 
the composite score, or educational index, which the 
author chiefly emphasizes, is both too general and 
too abstract to be of practical use in improving ed- 
ucational practice. While it is certainly of interest 
and perhaps of some value to compare the perform- 
ance of two schools or two classes, or of two pupils, 
unless some remedy can be applied to the advantage 
of the backward school or pupil or class, little ulti- 
mate benefit will be derived from the comparison. 

The use of specific diagnostic tests, which test 
specific ability to perform a specific task with ef- 
ficiency, not only points out the weak spot, but also 
because of its very definiteness points out the 
remedy. 


SUMMARY 


1. The use of standard tests has definite value in 
schools for the deaf as well as in schools for the 
hearing child. 

2. Many standard tests are available at slight 
cost, which may be used in schools for the deaf with- 
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out alteration in content, form or in method of ad- 
ministration. 

3. The results of these tests show that in the Vir- 
ginia School, the pupils are doing work entirely com- 
parable, grade for grade, with the work of hearing 
children in public day-schools. 

4. The chief difference noted from comparisons 
of the median performance of deaf children with 
medians for hearing children is the discrepancy in 
the median ages of the two groups, the deaf child 
being about five years older, on the average, than 
the hearing child of the same grade in public school. 

5. When the fact is recalled that the deaf child 
enters school with at least a seven-year language 
handicap, the difference in age-grade medians is not 
surprising. 

6. Immediate values are to be derived from the 
use of the tests as may be seen from the graphs for 
the Courtis arithmetic tests. Other values are: in- 
creased interest on the part of teachers; a speeding 
up of class work; and the reduction of the amount 
of time wasted through languid class work. With 
speeding up of work come greater interest, greater 
concentration upon the task in hand, and consequent 
improvement in results, together with markedly im- 
proved discipline. 

7. The use of specifie diagnostic tests is to be pre- 
ferred to the use of general tests, because the spe- 
cific tests, if well devised, immediately point to the 
remedy when the weak spot is revealed. 


H. M. MeMANAWAY, 
Superintendent of the Virginia School, 
Staunton, Va. 


PRIMARY INDUSTRIAL WORK’ 


By modern educators the attitude is rightly taken 
that our ‘‘shops’’ are a part of the general educa- 
tional scheme of the schools, and as such must be or- 
ganized and the work conducted along recognized 
school lines. 

In organizing our industrial departments to bring 
them properly into the general educational system 
we have several immediate purposes in view, as fol- 
lows: 


1. To conduct these various departments as a unit in 
the school system. 

2. To correlate the work of this unit with the work of 
the school unit. 

3. To bring into our industrial work instructors who 
have fairly divided their training between scholarship and 
the necessary special experience. 

4. To provide a means cf training primary pupils in 
industrial school habits, of accustoming them to industrial 
school discipline, and finally of placing beginners in the 
industrial departments with due consideration to ability 
and fitness. 


While the discussion in this paper centers about 
the means we have adopted at Iowa for the accom- 
plishment of the last-named purpose, a little atten- 
tion here to the other purposes named will not be 
out of place. 

1A paper delivered at the twenty-third meeting of the Conven- 


tion of American Instructors of the Deaf, Belleville, Ontario, June 29, 
1923. 
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Educators of the deaf who take pride in the fact 
that schools for the deaf were pioneers in industrial 
education now admit with chagrin that our indus- 
trial work is behind the times. It would seem that 
the results obtained in the public school industrial 
training departments are causing us no little con- 
cern when we come to draw comparisons. What is 
there in the manner of presenting such training in 
the public schools that is responsible for this differ- 
ence in results? 

The writer believes that one of the greatest fac- 
tors making for this difference has been a more or 
less definite determination in schools for the deaf 
to make our industrial work seriously vocational. 
We speak of teaching trades, and of fitting the deaf 
to earn their living. The earlier a young boy can 
kick off some handbills on a press or nail some 
boards on the barn, the greater is the rejoicing. 
From a recent report of one of the state schools, we 
quote the following: 

One of the chief aims of our school is to teach each deaf 
boy a trade in order that he may be a self-supporting ele- 
ment immediately upon stepping into the world. 

A regular publication from another state school 
affirms that the school ‘‘is fully prepared to give to 
the deaf a trade by means of which they may become 
self-sustaining. ’’ 

These are indeed broad claims. These schools at- 
tempt to accomplish the miracle of teaching a trade 
within the period covering the average graduate’s 
industrial training experience. Let us say a boy 
starts his industrial training at the age of 10 years. 
He is probably in the fourth grade with 7 years of 
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school ahead. Working 2 hours a day, 6 days a week 
for 40 weeks he works 480 hours a year. In 7 years 
he works 3,360 hours. A working day is 8 hours, so 
the schoolboy gets 420 days of work in the shops 
before his graduation. In a little over a year’s 
actual working time, some of our schools are striv- 
ing to impart knowledge and practice of trades to 
mere boys additionally handicapped in their school 
work, that normal young men are not expected to 
cover in a period of less than several years of steady 
application in the real trade atmosphere. 

It is freely granted that we have a worthy ideal 
in striving to make the deaf boy’s schooling count 
for more practical value than the schooling of the 
average youth. But is it not just as fatal to over- 
shoot a mark? Are we not sacrificing much of great 
educational value in this effort to major the produc- 
tion of skilled hands? Are we not operating our 
industrial schools too much apart from our academ- 
ic departments? To the observer it seems that 
we have placed trade instruction in the hands of 
tradesmen who have allowed themselves to grow out 
of all sympathy with the aims of education in their 
efforts to cover an impossible amount of ground. 
The crying need is for an institution of higher trade 
instruction for our graduates, to take the place of 
our makeshift post-graduate work. 

If we are to put our industrial work back on an 
equal footing with that of the publicschools, we must 
first revise our objective; second, get our various 
shops back into the general school course, the in- 
struction outlined and correlated with the general 
school work and accredited as part of such; and 
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third, give more attention to teacher-training as 
part of the equipment of industrial instructors that 
they may rightly deserve to stand upon a more equal 
footing with the other members of the teaching staff. 

It must be considered that not every boy who 
studies arithmetic is going to become a bookkeeper 
or a mathematician. Neither is every boy who takes 
the printing course bound to become a printer. 
There is no good reason why the instructor of either 
should feel disposed to slight the work of instruc- 
tion, or to relax in the requirement of definite daily 
progress on the ground that it is time wasted be- 
cause no practical use will be made of the instruc- 
tion. It would seem, then, that every shop is a class- 
room. Let us treat it as such. Let us outline as 
much of woodworking, of printing, of shoe and har- 
ness work, of painting, of any other recognized wor- 
thy industry as experience teaches us an average 
boy can expect to master with a fair portion of its 
correlated mass of information. And let us put each 
pupil through this course under the supervision of 
well-paid instructors, trained and in every way cap- 
able of making the subject matter logical and inter- 
esting. How this reorganization can be accomplished 
and this correlation made a fact, are subjects for 
discussion extended beyond the limits of this paper. 
All of our industrial work within the limits of a high 
school education is really ‘‘primary”’ in the voca- 
tional sense, inasmuch as it is merely the foundation 
for apprenticeship to the trades. In dealing with 
this subject we are making special reference to the 
first year of industrial work for young boys, and 
to the means we have adopted at Iowa for handling 
this primary work. 
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Nowhere in the modern school plan is there recog- 
nition of wisdom in the indiscriminate association 
of beginners, or primary pupils, with advanced pu- 
pils. The proper grading of pupils in school begins 
with a year of careful primary work, to accustom 
pupils to school habits, and to prepare them for 
school discipline. If our ‘‘shops’’ are to become an 
integral unit of the school they must come under 
this same plan. 

At Iowa, ten hours a week are devoted to the pri- 
mary industrial class. The schoolroom is outfitted 
for woodworking. On account of the large number 
of boys on hand for training at the time we began 
this class, and the necessity of taking care of them 
all during the single afternoon shop period, we es- 
tablished this department somewhat larger than one 
instructor can handle for best results. But even so, 
our results have been satisfactory. Eighteen boys 
are provided for at separate benches, each with his 
own set of simple tools. The cost of full equipment 
for each individual was $40. This does not include 
cost of a turning lathe added later. Ten boys might 
reasonably be considered a large class for one man 
to handle in order to get best results, and two 
classes of one hour each is better than one elass of 
two hours. 

The boys in this class range in age from 10 to 13 
years, the same boys who formerly did inconsequen- 
tial jobs about the place requiring supervision. All 
conditions considered, ten years is about the right 
age for a beginner. 

Woodwork was chosen as the medium of instruc- 
tion for a number of reasons. First of all, the course 
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is being developed in the spirit of modern pedagogy, 
having the play spirit, the child’s point of view in 
the work foremost. Woodwork is admittedly the 
- most adaptable to the motivation of this class work. 
as most articles of interest to young boys are made 
of wood with or without metal parts. Toys, games, 
articles for personal use not requiring much skill in 
the making, these form the basis of interest so es- 
sential to the successful prosecution of this work. 
Some schools have ‘‘sloyd,’’ some have ‘‘manual 
training,’’ the subject matter in most cases more or 
less stereotyped. At Iowa we do not adhere to any 
one system in its entirety. We try to make the 
nature of the work as flexible as possible, adapting 
it to the seasonal interest of the boys. The sub- 
ject is not considered important outside of its inter- 
est, value. The importance of this work les in the 
method. The models and projects are selected with 
a view to their fun-giving value, and are made the 
basis of language work, form study, and study of 
construction principles. 

The fun-giving value is present in whatever a 
child likes to make to be used in his play. Articles 
of seasonal interest are such as various toys for 
little brother or sister at Christmas which take up 
the whole fall period in their joyous making; sleds 
and seooters for winter coasting; game boards for 
the winter play hours indoors; kites and bird houses 
in the early spring; express wagons and roller 
coasters to take home for summer play. In between 
come the various things childhood fancy dictates: 
wooden hearts for valentines, hatchets for Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, small rabbits for Easter, traps for 
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small animals, boxes of all sorts for personal belong- 
ings, cannon and guns for the Fourth. A govern- 
ment dredge operated for some time near our 
school. Several primary boys watched it at work 
and, wild-eyed, they pushed aside their other pro- 
jects in the shop and out of scraps assembled from 
all over the place made models of the dredge that 
would work like the original. 


So much for the nature of the work. As to train- 
ing in industrial habits, and in the discipline, we are 
very strict. There is no distinction made between 
school conduct and shop conduct. Every boy is held 
to being promptly in line, dressed in clean overalls, 
shirt and tie. Neatness of appearance is stressed 
with promptness. Once in the shop, each boy has 
his place and is expected to be in it. As much as 
possible, everything the boy needs is taken to him 
at his place, or he is allowed to get it upon his re- 
quest. Discipline is regarded as the foundation of 
the boy’s industrial career, and habits of order, 
obedience, promptness, neatness, truthfulness, and 
trustworthiness are stressed as essential to indus- 
trial suecess. The discipline is enforced by punish- 
ment swift and sure, but with the ideal of fairness. 
Rebuke and high praise are impartially bestowed, 
both with straightforward publicity. As to the na- 
ture of punishment, when some young fellow gets 
himself seriously ‘‘in bad’’ a sentence of an after- 
noon’s work in the laundry with the girls is usually 
sufficient to bring him into beautiful behavior; while 
to be deprived of his bench and placed on the yard 
force for any length of time is regarded by the aver- 
age beginner as capital punishment. It is futile to 
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scold. Far better to aim at puncturing a small boy’s 
self-esteem. 

The greatest value of this primary class in its re- 
lation to the other industrial departments lies in the 
opportunity it affords to select beginners for the 
various departments on the basis of their ability 
and natural bent. As we have done it in Lowa, we 
believe we have as reliable a method of judging the 
fitness of a boy for pursuing a particular industrial 
‘eourse as can be found. 

During the year in the primary class the boys 
work under the careful scrutiny of the instructor 
who seeks to discover any hidden talents and to ap- 
praise those revealed. Some of the boys he sees 
quick, accurate, appreciate form and finish and are 
interested in the work. These are placed in the car- 
pentry department after the first year. Other boys 
are not so good at woodworking. They may be in- 
telligent enough, but somehow they fail to grasp a 
conception of form and finish, their crude efforts are 
the result of much painful labor. If any of them 
have shown artistic ability in painting their toys, 
they are sent to the sign-painting department. A 
division of the remaining group is made on the 
basis of language ability. Those with a good lan- 
guage foundation are selected for the printing class, 
the others going to the shoemaking class. This sys- 
tem has been successful in Iowa. Of course, selec- 
tions made at this time are not supposed to be final, 
and transfers are allowable for good reasons. Con- 
sidering our educational ideal, no harm is done the 
pupil who learns what he can of several industries. 
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Regarding the type of instructor needed for this 
primary work, it may be said that he is charged 
with the responsibility of laying a firm foundation 
for the boys’ industrial school work, and therefore 
he has a harder, more exacting task than any of the 
regular industrial teachers. The work is more of a 
character-building matter, and a talent-appraising 
device, than it is regular instruction in woodwork, 
consequently a trained teacher with a knowledge of 
woodworking who has had experience with boys and 
understands their nature will have the advantage 
over the man merely skilled in woodworking. It 
would seem that superintendents who are dissatis- 
fied with their trades instruction might take the de- 
sired forward step by placing the highest type of 
instructor they can find in charge of their primary 
work, gradually bringing the other departments up 
to his lead. 

As to language work, we caunot expect a great 
deal of the primary boys as a class. It must be re- 
membered that several lower grades from the school 
are represented here. Some boys will have a fair 
command of language; others almost none at all. 
Wherever possible the instructor should work to the 
ideal of spoken, written, or spelled language in all 
his commands and in most of his explanations. This 
will be difficult in many cases, and especially in ex- 
planations recourse to natural signs will have to be 
made. Then, too, we are apt to be dealing with a 
child absorbed in making something dear to his 
heart, and he will likely have little patience with us 
or our language. 


Regardless of results, an interested child has no 
parallel for application and industry. It is not here 
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deemed wise to interrupt boys so young in school 
work to inject formal language teaching. The in- 
structor should be very thorough about supplying 
the names of everything, and in requiring these 
names to be used, but he should not bring in the lan- 
guage feature to the extent of making it tiresome. 
These youngsters have already had a full day at 
school work, and a different kind of mental activity 
is now wanted as a stabilizer. The effort should be 
to encourage application and maintain interest in 
the work at hand. The names for every tool, ma- 
terial, model, or new object introduced should be 
supplied and endlessly repeated. Lists of names 
and verbs should be made out, printed in bold type 
and sent to gladden the grade-teacher’s heart. The 
same list of names should be cut out and glued to the 
proper tools and objects. A printed label should be 
put on everything. The words should be kept be- 
fore the eyes of the boys. Even the most backward 
will learn these names and, through the proper co- 
operation of the grade teachers, which should be in- 
sisted upon, will get them into his language. Let the 
shop instructor drop into the schoolroom and look 
over the blackboard work frequently to gain a bet- 
ter idea of how the bovs are using their language, 
just as the grade teacher should frequently visit the 
shop to become familiar with the source of the new 
words the boys are using. In this way the founda- 
tion of shop language }s laid, one word at a time at 
the proper time. It is our conclusion that this is all 
we should expect of the beginners. 

Naturally, in a class of this kind peculiar prob- 
lems arise and must be solved. For instance, wood- 
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workers must measure material and use their rulers 
daily. Not having had any arithmetic, the boys will 
find fractions of an inch a stumbling block. [7 is 
not practical to attempt to teach fractions im the 
shop. When we found our work halting here, the 
writer devised a foot ruler for these boys, marked in 
eighths of an inch, each mark clearly uambered, 
as 614, 852, 97%, 1014, ete. They now have no trou- 
ble in locating any commonly used mixed number up 
to 12, without having to master fractions. ‘T'o find 
the center of a board they are taught to take a piece 
of paper and get the width of the board on it. The 
“aper is then doubled to mark the center. four 
equal parts of a board are found in the same way. 
At the beginning of the work the hectograph is a 
splendid means for supplying outline drawings 
which the boys ean transfer directly to the wood by 
means of carbon paper. As the imitative faculty is 
highly developed in most of our boys, it is advisable 
to provide models in addition to pictures and draw- 
ings, especially for the more complicated objects. 
Working from models, however, has its dangers. 
With a set of models once assembled, the tendency 
will be toward getting into a rut, thus destroying ini- 
tiative in both instructor and pupil. On the whole, 
the alert instructor will find many ways in which de- 
ficiencies in school work may be evaded until the 
happy day arrives when the work of the industrial 
schools will be more thoroughly correlated with thai 
of the xcademie department. 


TOM L. ANDERSON, 
Instructor in the Iowa School, 
Council Bluffs. Jowa. 


INTERMEDIATE LANGUAGE WORK 


When I considered talking about intermediate 
language work in the very brief time at my disposal, 
I think I knew a little how Mr. H. G. Wells must 
have felt when he contemplated writing his ‘‘ Outline 
History of the World.”’ 

I know that most teachers of the deaf consider 
primary work the most interesting, but to me there 
is no stage of the work more thrilling than the time 
when geography and history are begun, and the deaf 
child with his horizon tremendously enlarged, 
reaches out for the new language which will help 
him to understand this new world he is so eager to 
learn about. 

He must be prepared so that later on, when text- 
books are put into his hands, the language will be 
within his comprehension. To the narrative form 
of story-telling with which he has long been familia: 
must be added the descriptive form, not so familiar 
and much more difficult to use. The geographies 
and histories fairly bristle with sentences involving 
many new language principles—‘‘In the northern 
part of New Jersey there are large beds of clay 
from which bricks and tiles are made.’’ ‘‘More coal 
is mined in Pennsylvania than in any other state.’’ 
1A paper delivered at the twenty-third meeting of the Cenven- 


tion of American Instructors of the Deaf, Belleville, Ontario, June 
26, 1923. 
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‘‘General Gage sent out troops to destroy some mili- 
tary stores which had been collected at Concord.’’ 
Unless the children clearly understand the use of 
relative clauses, the passive voice, the perfect tenses 
and other involved language construction, they will 
never be able to use textbooks intelligently. 

‘‘Intermediate Work’’ is such an indefinite sub- 
ject, varying as it does in almost every school, that 
| am going to narrow it down to what is generally 
known as fourth, fifth, and sixth year work for the 
deaf. 

In each of these years’ work there are certain sub- 
jects which loom large. 

The fourth year may well be called a participial 
vear because that is where the emphasis seems natu- 
rally to fall. Of course the child is not taught that 
‘*The participle is used as the direct object of a verb 
or preposition’’ or that ‘‘The participle is used as 
an adjective before and after a noun,’’ but he must 
become familiar with their use in these ways and in 
all other ways and be able to use them in his own 
spoken and written language. If the teacher is con- 
stantly on the alert to make use of the participial 
construction whenever the occasion arises, the chil- 
dren will soon be using it themselves without diffi- 
culty. 

This is true of all new work. If the teacher has 
clearly in mind the work which stretches before her, 
and makes use as opportunities occur of all the new 
constructions which are to be taught during the 
year, much laborious work may be avoided. In this 
way the children have already begun to grasp the 
meaning of a new construction so that when the 
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time comes for it to be taught they recognize it as 
a half-familiar acquaintance. 

Direct and indirect discourse demands a large 
amount of time in this year’s work. By the end of 
this year, beginning with the comparative degree 
though, of course, the drill continues on and on in- 
definitely. 

Comparison of adjectives, too, is one of the big 
subjects. Only the simplest forms are given in 
this year, beginning with the comparative degree 
and toward the end of the year adding the superla- 
tive degree. Of course it should always be taught 
objectively, comparing objects in the room, the chil- 
dren according to height and age, and in any other 
ways in which comparisions can be easily made. 

The passive voice may be begun toward the end 
of the year. I always dread beginning this subject 
because the children in their anxiety to use all their 
new language are so apt to use it in a strained and 
unnatural way. Certainly, ‘‘The blackboard was 
washed by me’”’ is not to be commended, and yet the 
child was trying so hard to please teacher by using 
his new language! It seems to me that it is not wise 
to ask the children to give original sentences in the 
passive voice for a long time after it has been 
taught, and its use in journals and composition work 
should only be allowed where it sounds natural and 
pleasing. 

It is one of the easiest subjects to teach to a class 
which has been brought up on the five slates. Even 
the dullest child can see that Mary, the subject in 
the first column, performs a definite action when 
she kisses Ruth standing in front uf the third col- 
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umn. When we write the sentence in the new way, 
it is clearly seen that Ruth, the subject, does noth- 
ing, the action having been performed just as before 
by Mary, who now stands in front of the fifth col- 
umn. All the passive forms of the verb should be 
carefully worked out on the blackboard, and a 
plentiful amount of conjugation must of course be 
done. Most of the new question work of the grade 
centers around the passive voice. 

When we turn to journals and composition, I am 
again reminded of the ‘‘Outline History of the 
World.”’ There is so much that might be said ! Two 
periods a week may well be devoted to journals. 
This form of composition work certainly gives the 
children their best opportunity for self expression 
and in no other way can the teacher gauge so ac- 
curately how much of the new language taught has 
been actually absorbed by the children. 

Long, rambling, uninteresting journals must be 
discouraged, and certainly no child should be al- 
lowed to write over and over about the same ex- 
periences. Anything stereotyped should be severely 
frowned upon. Frequently the journal period may 
be an oral one, supplying the best possible kind of 
lip-reading. The children should be encouraged to 
ask one another questions and it will speedily de- 
velop into a lively conversational period. 

The composition work in this year is varied. It 
may consist of stories written from a carefully 
chosen picture—a picture that suggests a story but 
does not tell it—or a suggestive opening paragraph. 
At this age many children have a lively imagination 
and they should be guided along the right lines. Oc- 
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casionally it will do to let the children imagine them- 
selves to be certain animals or people and tell their 
experiences, or the period may be turned into a 
guessing game, letting the children write on the 
blackboard descriptions of unnamed animals, per- 
sons and things to be guessed by other children. 

In the fifth year comes work on relative pro- 
nouns, the present perfect tense and time clauses. 
Here we are helped by our geography and history 
subject matter. It is so much more interesting to 
give sentences about ‘‘The Eskimos who live in the 
land of ice and snow’’ or ‘‘De Soto whose men 
buried him at midnight in the Mississippi River’’ 
than about ‘‘Johnnie who lives in the next block”’ 
or ‘*The girl whose hair is long and curly.’’ 

Of course, one’s program is properly divided into 
language, geography and history periods but the 
subjects so overlap that it is hard sometimes to tell 
just which of them one is teaching. 

Let me illustrate. When we were studying in his- 
tory about the Jamestown colony and about how the 
colonists sent a petition to King James setting 
forth their grievances, we wrote a petition to the 
principal of our school setting forth the fact that 
the window shade in our schoolroom was broken and 
troubled us greatly and asking that it be mended. 
Then we voted for someone to act as our representa- 
tive to carry the petition to her. (Needless to say, 
word came back immediately that our petition was 
granted. ) 

The lesson, which proved to be a very profitable 
one, was certainly a combination of history and lan- 
guage. The children grasped the idea of what a pe- 
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tition was and of the meaning of representative, 
and added several important new words and phrases 
to their vocabulary. 

One term, while we were studying about the Ks- 
kimos in geography, we used Lucy Fitch Perkins’ 
book, ‘‘The Eskimo Twins,’’ for a reading book and 
centered our composition work around it. Among 
other things the children wrote letters to Menie and 
Monie, and then, pretending that they were little 
Eskimos, answered their own letters. Let me read 
you one or two to show you what I mean. 


New York, December 7, 1922. 


My dear Monie: | am a little American girl named Fan- 
nie Goldberg. I was born in New York City, but my fa- 
ther and mother were born in Russia. They like America 
better than Russia. 

Our school is a school for the deaf. About three hun- 
dred children are in our school. My teacher told us all 
about you. I read a book about the Eskimo Twins. You 
like to eat fishes’ eyes, but I don’t like to eat them. Your 
father killed a bear. Your family and you drank the 
blood of the bear and ate the flesh. 

Your little friend, 
Fannie Goldberg, 3B. 


The North Frigid Zone, 
In the Dark Season. 


My dear Lucy: I thank you for the letter which you 
wrote me. I am sorry that you are deaf. I do not go to 
school because there are no schools for me. I live in an 
igloo. I am 10 years old. I do not know when my birth- 
day is. My father made a sled for Menie and me. We 
have a good time sliding down the hills. 

Menie and I have two dogs named Nip and Tup. They 
run after us when we slide down the hills. One day the 
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dogs growled. We saw a great big bear looking for fish. 
We were very much frightened and ran home and told our 
mother and father that there was a bear near by. Then 
my father took his spear and went out and killed the bear. 
Your little friend, 
Monie. 


In this year’s work the journals should not be en- 
tirely given up, but they may well be narrowed down 
to certain definite experiences, such as, ‘‘Something 
Funny I Remember,’’ ‘‘How I Surprised My 
Mother,”’ or ‘‘How I Was Fooled Last April Fool’s 
Day.’’ 

The 6th year may well be devoted to concentrated 
work on clauses. There are so many kinds, some of 
them so difficult, with which the children must be 
familiar! Noun clauses, adverbial clauses, clauses 
of consequence, adjective clauses, clauses of manner, 
of condition, and of purpose, and clauses in connec- 
tion with comparison must all be taught. When we 
add to these the use of the past perfect and the future 
perfect tenses, we see that we have a full year’s 
work ahead of us. 

The composition work may be continued along the 
same lines as in the previous years, with care taken 
not to drop the imaginative side. The children may 
imagine that they are little Puritans and write 
descriptions of their homes and manner of living. 
Or they may pretend to be George Washington 
writing to a friend about the terrible winter at 
Valley Forge. Here is a letter written by a child 
who pretended that she was Columbus and wrote to 
her friend, Americus Vespucius. 


i 
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Madrid, Spain, 
April 6, 1493. 

‘My dear Americus: In many years I have wanted to sail 
west to find India, because I believed the earth was round. 
I asked the King of Italy to help me, but he told me that I 
was crazy. I went to the King of Portugal and asked him 
to help me, but he would not. I went to the King of Spain 
but at first he would not help me. At last the Queen per- 
suaded him to do so. 

My ships were small. They looked old. They were 
named the Nina, the Pinta, and the Santa Maria. Some 
of my crew were cowards, but some of them were brave. 
I knew some of them were plotting against me to throw me 
overboard because they thought that they would fall off 
the edge of the ocean, but I would not let them turn back 
to Spain. 

My voyage was a good voyage. I am sure I have found 
India. I took possession of it in the name of the King 


. and Queen of Spain. We found a land with strarge peo- 


ple living in it. We couldn’t talk with them because 
they did not talk our language. I planted the flag of Spain. 
I told the people that this land belonged to the King and 
Queen of Spain. 

The strange people had red skins. They had feathers 
on their heads and deerskins on their bodies. They lived 
in wigwams. The women wore beads around their necks. 

I want to go over to the new world again. You will be 
interested in the maps which I drew. Would you not like 
to come with me to the new world? 


Your friend, 
Christopher Columbus. 


A composition beginning, ‘‘If I were a sailor, or 
a very rich man or if I lived in the Torrid Zone,’’ 
gives free scope to the imagination and also a won- 
derful opportunity for the use of the auxiliaries 
‘*should’’ and ‘‘would.’’ 
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In this year, if not before, a certain amount of 
time should be given to current events, which cer- 
tainly come under the head of language. The head- 
lines in the newspaper often need much explaining 
and the vocabulary which the child encounters in 
his quest for news is largely unfamiliar. <A black- 
board or screen covered with burlap, where pictures 
and short paragraphs about interesting happenings 
may be posted, helps wonderfully in keeping up the 


interest. I have found that keen rivalry develops 
among the children in their efforts to see who can 
bring in the most interesting news items or the best 
pictures. 

But the days are too few and the hours too short 
to pack in all the interesting things that one wishes 
to teach. The most that one can hope for is to be 
able to say that day by day in every way, the lan- 
guage of one’s children is getting better and better. 


MISS GERTRUDE W. CROKER, 
Instructor in Public School 47, 
New York City 


THE TYPE OF ENGLISH TEXTBOOKS NEEDED 


Several years ago this sentiment was expressed 
by Theodore Roosevelt: ‘‘One flag, the American 
flag; one language, the language of the Declaration 
of Independence; one loyalty, loyalty to the Amer- 
ican people. There must be no sagging back in 
the fight for Americanism.”’ 

There we have a concrete basis for our ideal. 
Our great nation is a composite of numerous nation- 
alities. It is said that fifty-five per cent of our pop- 
ulation are descendants of the peoples of the British 
Isles. Their native tongue is English with such 
twists and turns as American thought may give it. 

The Declaration of Independence was written in 
terms of English words, restating the Magna Charta 
and other great documents of English history. The 
Hnglish language is the guiding factor in our 
schools, in conversation, social life, literature, the 
public press, thus molding our ideals. 

The fifty-five shares of stock held by Ameri- 
can descendants of English-speaking ancestors 
must determine the policy of our great national firm, 
the United States of America. The other forty- 
five per cent of Americans, composed of all other 
nationalities, must learn and use the national Ameri- 
can language. 

Thirty centuries ago King Solomon edited a book 
of popular sayings and proverbs. In his preface he 
declares the purpose of his work: 
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To know wisdom and instruction; to perceive the words 
of understanding ; 

To receive the instruction of wisdom, justice, and judgment, 
and equity; 

To give subtilty to the simple, to the young man knowledge 
and discretion. 

A wise man will hear, and will increase learning; and 
a man of understanding shall attain unto wise 
counsels. 


After the Boxer Uprising in China the govern- 
ment there turned the $11,000,000 indemnity which 
America cancelled into a school fund. The ancient 
system of schools was reconstructed, so that at 
present Chinese children must learn Chinese, Eng- 
lish, French, and Japanese. The Chinese picture 
writing with a symbol for each word was found in- 
adequate to express the advanced sciences of our 
present-day civilization. English and French were 
adopted as bases for the study of geography, world 
history, physics, botany, zodlogy, chemistry, electric- 
ity, engineering, law, and medicine. 

In like manner, progress should also be our aim. 
‘‘Better English’’ should be the cry on every side. 
There are magazines and books advertising ‘‘Cor- 
rect English’’ for conversation, for business, for 
general reading and writing. Stores, mills, and 
cities have night schools for employees and others 
who must master English in order to do their work 
better. They are constantly pointing to the neces- 
sity of doing away with the careless manner of daily 
speech, the use of slang borrowed from the lower 
strata of society, the inability to state one’s 
thoughts in clear, concise English. 
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What is true among all the people is also decid- 
edly true among the deaf who represent one-twen- 
tieth of one per cent of our population. The adult 
deaf must encourage among those of the younger 
generation the desire to use correct English. Spell- 
ing, writing, and speaking must be the basis of con- 
versation rather than signs, which we all recognize 
as only shorthand pictures. 

The subject of instruction in English is exten- 
sive. In the public schools they have subdivided 
the study of English into spelling, language, read- 
ing, composition, and grammar. Later, in high 
school and college, rhetoric and literature are added 
to the curriculum. 

Let us study the situation as it exists in our 
schools for the deaf. The trend of teaching to-day 
is ‘*Make it simple.’’ The use of the simple state- 
ment of one fact dominates all self-expression. The 
language is correct as far as it goes, but the ease, 
the flexibility, and the flow of thought expression 
are limited. Only a small per cent of the advanced 
pupils have a general working fund of information. 
Most of them are limited in their ideas and all are 
limited in the words to express the picture thoughts 
that flit through their minds. 

Teachers of the deaf are confronted with the 
fact that the physical defect in their pupils 
means in them an inability to acquire a great many 
kinds of ideas expressed in words. This lack must 
be remedied by giving complete and systematically 
arranged vocabulary instruction in all subjects. 
The hearing child, whether he wishes to or not, in- 
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creases his vocabulary by mere association with 
others. The new words strike the ear and make 
an impression on the brain. Eventually they are 
understood. In this respect the deaf child is handi- 
capped from the beginning. His schoolmates and 


playfellows talk in partial pictures. No word 
reaches the mind, not even the names of his own 
friends. 

What we need primarily are spelling books to 
carry on to completion what the Fuller Illustrated 
Primer starts. The books used in the public schools 
are not adapted for use in schools for the deaf as 
they are based on the principle of speech. A hear- 
ing child of six or eight has a large fund of infor- 
mation and words to express it. His need is learning 
to write and spell the words he already knows. Most 
deaf children of the same age coming to school 
for the first time have no words to express what 
they have seen. 

In order to strike true we must aim steadily at 
the vital spot. ‘The vital spot in public school edu- 
cation is the graduating class, not the intermediate 
grades. All the way up from the first year in school 
we should aim for the completed product. The proof 
of the pudding is the eating thereof. The proof 
of education is the ability to express one’s thought 
in good English. If there is a weak liik anywhere 
along the line, the final aim and object is not at- 
tained. It is the common experience in many schools 
to see boys and girls spend eight and ten years in the 
lower classes, leaving them a scant two to four 
years to complete the advanced work. 
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The type of speller needed in our one hundred and 
sixty or so schools for the deaf should have specific 
and progressive lessons dealing with classified 
names of objects, classified adjectives, verbs, ad- 
verbs, pronouns, prepositions, and conjunctions. 

The following syllabus for nouns is a suggestion 
in point: 


GRADE I. 1. Family names; 2. Personal names; 3. Toys; 
4. Food; 5. Clothes; 6. Elemental nature; 7. Domestic 
animals; 8. School material; 9. Furniture; 10. Parts of a 
house; 11. Rooms; 12. Parts of the body ; 18. Common tools. 

GRADE II. 1. Personal names in full of children, 
teachers, officers, friends, family; 2. Foods; 3. Clothes; 
4. Games; 5. Nature; 6. Animals, old and young; 7. Houses 
on school grounds; 8. Rooms in main building, primary 
school, shops, and home; 9. Out of doors: parts of yard 
and street; 10. Time: months and days; 11. Parts of chair, 
house, room, coat, ete. 

GRADE III. 1. All family terms and relatives; 2. Per- 
sonal names of playmates in full; 3. People who do things; 
4. More toys and games; 5. Parts of body; 6. Parts of 
window, knife, yard, street, ladder, ete.; 7. Things in 
gymnasium ; 8. Sickness and ailments; 9. Nature: forms of 
weather, flowers, trees, seeds, fruits, vegetables; 10. Bed 
clothes and parts of bed; 11. Table linen. 

GRADE IV. All kinds of houses; 2. Kinds of stores; 
3. Land forms; 4. Water forms; 5. Grains; 6. Kinds of 
paper; 7. Things and parts of things: watch, umbrella, 
telephone, letter, ete.; 8. People who work as indicated 
by suffixes, —er, —or, —ist, ete.; 9. Sporting goods; 
10. Furniture and floor covering. 

GRADE V. 1. Occupations, people and tools; 2. Terms 
of measure: time, distance, size; 3. Lighting and heating; 
4. Sports; 5. Vehicles; 6. Building material; 7. Metals; 
8. Minerals; 9. Lands and people; 10. Materials for cloth. 
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GRADE VI. 1. More occupations; 2. Kinds of material 
used in trades; 3. Parts of auto, street car, wagon, train, 
ship ; 4. Insects, fishes, birds, animals; 5. Machines; 6. Col- 
lective terms; 7. Noun suffixes : —tion, —ment, etc.; 8. Ab- 
stract nouns of quality; 9. Terms denoting character; 
10. Religious and moral terms. 

GRADE VII. 1. Latin derivatives; 2. Greek derivatives ; 
3. Terms used in sickness; 4. Business terms; 5. Social 
terms; 6. Government terms; 7. Court terms; 8. Arith- 
metical terms; 9. More abstract nouns of quality; 10. Ver- 
bal nouns. 

GRADE VIII. Words from general reading. 


Such a tentative outline as this should be only 
part of the speller. The other parts of speech 
should also be listed grade by grade. It should con- 
tain a brief dictionary of phrases. Such a book 
would not leave a teacher to a haphazard choice 
of simple words, but would become a broad basis 
for the thorough teaching of English. 

Much has been written on the subject of teaching 
language. It properly is the practice of using words in 
statements and is the preliminary for composition. 
Language can be taught with or without the use 
of grammatical terms for several grades. The forms 
of simple statements can be shown in certain definite 
ways. For example: 

I. 
Subject—Predicate (do) 
adjective - noun—verb - adverb. 
II. 
Subject—Predicate (do)—Object 
noun - verb - noun. 
Subject—Predicate (be)—Predicate Noun 
noun - verb (is) noun. 
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IV. 
Subject—Predicate (be)—Predicate—Adjective. 
noun - verb (is) - adjective. 

The adjective and adverb modifiers may be taught 
as single words, phrases or clauses, which in no wise 
change the general definite sentence forms familiar 
to all. 

To secure satisfactory results in composition is 
the most difficult task of all. It is possible to take 
the same picture into different grades and get vary- 
ing results. It is the teacher of each grade who 
determines tthe standard of style of composition. 
In each succeeding grade it may be necessary todem- 
onstrate to the incoming class the change of style 
in order to get the results desired. Otherwise 
the class will naturally revert to the composition 
style of the year previous. 

A further suggestion concerning original picture 
description is that one cannot do better than give 
a paragraph taken from any good book or maga- 
zine story. It should not be sufficient for the pupils 
to memorize and reproduce the author’s description ; 
the paragraph should be picked to pieces for the 
component parts that make up its strength. 

In the lower grades the pupils naturally use 
simple sentences. They tend also to single para- 
graphs or rather to sentence paragraphs. As the 
command of language forms advances, simple state- 
ments should be combined into compound and com- 
plex sentences. Conversely whole sentences should 
be condensed into phrases. 

The unpracticed, untrained pupil is also apt to 
mix the description so that it is merely a jumble. 
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The paragraph may resemble a heap of dead sticks 
as far as real interest is concerned. The tendency 
is to make up a long, disconnected description 
instead of a vital, colorful narrative full of action. 
Grading such work must consider its human 
interest and content as well as correct wording and 
phrasing. 

Compositions in advanced classes vary also in 
form, whether they are narrative, descriptive, 
explanatory or argumentative. They often overlap 
in the same narration. The prime virtue of any 
story is action. Historical stories are more explan- 
atory. The plot should be definite and easily vis- 
ualized. The story should appeal not only to sight 
but to the other senses as well. Inaction is unin- 
teresting. Ideas of motion, sound, bodily feeling, 
mental impressions, and other sensations should be 
injected into the story. 

The essay style should be introduced in the upper 
grades. It is so different from the ordinary con- 
versational mode of stories or the reporting style of 
news, that it is usually difficult for immature young 
minds to grasp. It is impersonal throughout and 
requires a large fund of information. Tack of ex- 
perience and general reading makes it hard for any 
voung student to compose an acceptable essay. The 
easiest subjects would be biographical or a general 
resumé of the historical growth of a city or line of 
business. 

Another phase of composition is writing news 
items. This is distinct from conversational 
remarks of events. The news item should be com- 
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pact and to the point. So often a bit of news will 
ramble on and on as, ‘‘He said’’ and ‘‘She said,’’ 
which have no place except in conversation. It is 
an art to write news in such an interesting way that 
others will be attracted toward reading it’ Letter 
writing is closely allied to news writing. 

Yomposition based on reading a story in order to 
get the gist of it is important also. So many chil- 
dren can reproduce the story verbatim, but if im- 
portant questions on the principal points are asked, 
they simply fiounder. All reading, to start with, 
should be with the books open to find the essentials 
of the story; the leading incident, the persons in- 
volved, the place, the circumstances, and the out- 
come. 

The final object of the whole school course is to 
teach a vocabulary sufficient to meet various ex- 
periences, the ability to translate the event into 
terms of English, to create a growing maturity 
of thought and originality. Life’s experiences deal 
with more than home life and school life; they ex- 
tend out into social life, health, civie relations and 
the workaday world. 

Education should aim to lead the mind to grasp 
new experiences and to understand the remarks 
of others and to reply to them sensibly. A great 
deal of information on every line must be poured 
in before any response can be obtained. The shut- 
in world in which one does not hear other people 
discuss subjects is a tremendous handicap. The 
fact that so many deaf people do well in life is 
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evidence that the desired end can be accomplished. 
We need to make the percentage of success larger. 

After a pupil leaves school only three phases of his 
instruction in English remain; a knowledge of the 
meanings of words, the ability to state his thoughts 
adequately in composition, and the ability to read 
understandingly. These should include not only 
every-day incidents, but also the orders and ex- 
planations necessary in every-day work. 

To accomplish the desired end, there should be 
textbooks, not such as are applicable to public school 
children who already have a knowledge of words and 
statements, but books applicable to the deaf. Texts 
that teach a vocabulary classified according to 
parts of speech and subject matter, and graded, com- 
bined with the proper kinds of composition work in 
every field of thought and labor, would be an in- 
valuable aid to a more constructive and lasting 
mastery of our language. 


ELMER D. READ, 
Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, 
Edgewood Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DR. JAMES N. TATE 


In the death of Dr. James N. Tate, the fast-dwin- 
dling ranks of veteran educators of the deaf have 
lost one more of those outstanding personalities who 
have made their impress upon the profession for 
half a century or more past. 

During the summer Dr. Tate was busy with plans 
for extensive repair work and for the erection of a 
new service building. He took time to attend the 
convention at Belleville, where he took an active part 
in the proceedings, and appeared to be in the best of 
health and spirits. Early in September, during a 
business visit to the Twin Cities, he was attacked by 
illness which proved to be heart disease. Medical 
skill availed little, and the end came early Thursday 
morning, September 27. Saturday morning, from 
9 A. M. till 2 P. M., the body lay in state in the au- 
ditorium of the school, surrounded by a profusion of 
floral offerings and attended by a Masonic guard of 
honor. There it was viewed by many sorrowing 
friends. At 2 P. M. funeral services were conducted 
by Rev. Dr. Sheridan, pastor of Dr. Tate’s church. 
The interment took place at Maple Lawn Cemetery, 
according to the forms of the solemn and impressive 
Masonic ritual. 

James N. Tate was born in Missouri, October 14, 
1851. He was educated in the public schools and at 
Westminster College, Fulton, from which institution 
he later received the degrees of Master of Arts and 
Doctor of Laws. 
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Dr. Tate began his life work as an educator of the 
deaf in 1876 as a teacher in the Missouri School for 
the Deaf at Fulton. Some years later he was ap- 
pointed acting superintendent, and in due time be- 
came full superintendent. The board of directors 
of the Minnesota School for the Deaf, looking about 
for a fitting successor to the late Dr. J. L. Noyes, 
selected Dr. Tate, and he assumed his new duties 
July 1, 1896. 

Dr. Tate was essentially progressive and con- 
structive by nature, and it was his aim to improve 
the school in every way possible. Two fine modern 
buildings,—Noyes Hall, containing the schoolrooms 
and auditorium, and Tate Hall, the administration 
building and girls’ dormitory—are lasting monu- 
ments to his constructive spirit. Plans for a fine 
service building are under way, but he was fated 
not to see their fulfillment. 

He introduced military training and discipline in 
the Minnesota School, and he took great pride in the 
improvement that they wrought in the morale of the 
boys, and in the compliments from outside sources 
upon the improved appearance and manners of the 
young cadets. 

Dr. Tate’s relations with his officers and teachers 
were close and cordial. He was a friend and ad- 
viser, not a driver. His policy was to tell them 
what he expected of them, and then trust that they 
would do it. He spent much time in the classrooms 
and traces shops, where he was always welcomed 
as a friendly visitor. He was liberal in praise of 
good work done, and rarely found fault or criticised. 
If one or more teachers were remiss in certain du- 
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ties, he rarely administered personal correction. His 
practice was to eall attention to the fault at meet- 
ings of the teachers or by notices on the bulletin 
boards, couched in general terms, and then relied 
upon the delinquent ones to mend their ways. Dur- 
ing the twenty-séven years of his superintendency 
he rarely had occasion to discharge a_ teacher. 
Among so many, there were certain to be some un- 
satisfactory ones, but these did not stay long. In 
one way or another they almost all retired volun- 
tarily. Dr. Tate was wont to remark smilingly that 
he carried a rabbit’s foot that enabled him to get rid 
of undesirable teachers without actually discharg- 
ing them. 

He was kindly and affectionate among the pupils, 
and his heart was soft especially for the little ones. 
We shall always remember how, when he appeared 
among them in the halls or playrooms, the little ones 
would crowd around him, clasping his hands, cling- 
ing to the skirts of his coat, or trying to embrace 
him with their little arms, ain uow he would put his 
arms around them and hold them close. At times 
he had to be stern and inflict punishment. But 
when the offenders showed repentance and an en- 
deavor to mend their ways, he was quick to forgive 
and forget and restore them to favor. 

The graduates and former pupils, coming to re- 
visit their alma mater, always received a cordial 
greeting from Dr. Tate. He inquired about their 
families, about their success out in the world. He 
often invited them to his table, and to address the 
pupils from the chapel platform. He had an old- 
fashioned southern courtesy which he showed to all 
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alike, of high or low degree. Frequently, when rel- 
atives or friends of the pupils of humble dress and 
circumstances visited the school, he wouldshow them 
around himself, giving them the same attention that 
he would have shown to visitors of distinction. 

Dr. Tate had a firm belief in the importance of 
school athletics, and he did his utmost to encourage 
healthful indoor and outdoor sports among the boys 
and girls. He attended nearly all games played with 
outside teams, and our side had no more enthusiastic 
rooter than he. He was proud of the victories won 
by our boys and girls, but always more proud of the 
reputation they gained for clean sportsmanship. 

He took an active part in the social life of the 
school. He atended parties and picnics and other 
social functions, and often took part in the games, 
laying aside the cares of office and entering wholly 
into the spirit of the occasion. In spite of his three- 
score years and ten, he retained in his heart the 
perennial spirit of youth. He had no greater pleas- 
ure than to know that the young people under his 
care were happy and contented. 

Dr. Tate was a firm and consistent believer in the 
combined system of educating the deaf. He believed 
that all deaf children should have a fair chance to 
learn speech and lip-reading. Accordingly, all new 
pupils were placed in oral classes. Only after full 
and reasonable trial had shown that they could not 
be best educated orally were they transferred to 
manual classes. For many years past, fully seventy- 
five per cent of the pupils have been instructed in 
oral clasess. At the same time he believed in the 
value of the sign language in moral and religious in- 
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struction outside the classroom, and in lectures and 
story telling. 

i{e had strong religious beliefs, and was a leader in 
ail the activities of the church to which he belonged. 
There was nothing in him of the zealot or bigot. He 
was charitable in his judgment of others and toler- 
ant of their opinions. 

He was a public-spirited citizen, always ready to 
respond to the call of civic duty with heart and 
purse. He belonged to the Masons, the Elks, the 
Lions’ Club, and the Chamber of Commerce. The 
many expressions of appreciation and regret called 
forth by his death from state officials and leading 
citizens testify to the high esteem in which he was 
held as a man and citizen. 

He was a regular attendant at conferences of in- 
structors and of superintendents and principals. He 
took a leading part in the discussions, and was lis- 
tened to with attention and respect. For many years 
he was a member of the Executive Committee of the 
Conference of Superintendents and Principals of 
American Schools for the Deaf, in which capacity 
his opinions carried great weight in the formulation 
of the educational policies of our schools. 

Physically Dr. Tate was a fine figure. He stood 
six feet tall, broad-shouldered, erect, with a firm, 
elastic step to the last. He had regular features, 
a broad, high forehead, and brown eyes, which could 
be stern and hard at need, but whose usual appear- 
ance was soft and kindly, with a merry twinkle com- 
ing and going. In his later years, with his grey 
beard trimmed in French style, he was a personality 
to command attention and admiration wherever he 
appeared. 
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He was cheerful and optimistic by nature. He ra- 
diated good fellowship. He had a strong sense of 
humor, and his smile or laugh was ready for any 
amusing incident or anecdote. For a long time 
now, a notable spirit of harmony and codperation 
has prevailed among the officers, teachers, and pu- 
pils of this school, and its source can be traced to 
the natural kindliness, cheerfulness, and tact of our 
departed superintendent. 


JAMES L. SMITH, 
Instructor in the Minnesota School. 
Faribault, Minnesota. 


SCHOOL ITEMS 


Alabama School.—Prospects for an increased attend- 
ance at this school are very bright. The session opened Sep- 
tember 12 with a faculty of twenty teachers, which is an 
increase of one over last year and the largest teaching 
staff yet employed by the school. The following new 
teachers, Mr. Lloyd Berg, Miss Martha Davis, Miss Milli- 
cent B. Fuller, Miss Jane Hoffman, Miss Mary Killeen, 
Mrs. Myrtle Leonard, and Miss Evelyn Tudhope succeed 
the following teachers who have resigned: Miss Maumee 
Roberts, who goes to the Northampton School for training ; 
Mrs. Minnie O. Mollison, who goes to the Virginia School ; 
Miss Mary B. Campbell, who has taken work in Japan; 


Miss S. Maude Carter, who joins the staff of the New Jer- 
sey School; and Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Numbers, who have ac- 
cepted positions in the Michigan School. 


Albany School—The following letter from Miss Grace 
M. Emerson, principal of the new Albany Day-School, ex- 
plains the steps by which the recently established school 
was started : 


The Albany Home School for the Oral Instruction of the Deaf 
was closed in June, 1922, after the death of the principal, Mr. 
Quincy McGuire, in February of that year. The school property was 
privately owned by Mr. McGuire and his sister, Miss Mary Me- 
Guire, former principal of the school. After Mr. Guire’s death 
it seemed necessary to sell the property at once. When the trustees 
of the school heard of this, it was too late in the year to take the 
matter before the legislature, and they voted to close the school. 
An attempt was made by friends of the school to keep it open 
until the state could take some action, but this did not avail. 

When the parents of the children residing in Albany realized 
that the school was to close, they prepared a petition addressed to 
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the city board of education asking that a day-school be opened in 
the public school system. The request met with a most cordial 
response, and the school opened in September, 1922. 

The first year of the day-school proved a pleasing success. Two 
teachers from the former Home School were engaged and fifteen 
pupils registered. The school is located in Public School 24, cor- 
ner of Dana and Delaware Avenues. 


American School—Four new teachers have been ap- 
pointed this fall, namely, Miss Jerome Hicks, from the 
South Carolina School; Miss Nannie C. Orr, of the 
Florida School; Miss Etta H. Thompson, of the Neb- 
raska School; and Miss Kathryn Weiler, of the Lexington 
Avenue School. 


Arkansas School.—Miss Addie Whittlesey and Mr. A. 
R. Wright have been appointed teachers for the present 
session. Miss Betty Baggett, a public school teacher of 
Arkansas, has been appointed normal student for this 
session. Miss Edna Goacher, of Arkansas, has been chosen 
assistant to the secretary and librarian, and Mr. Zeb 
Edmiston, of the printing department, has been appointed 
teacher in the colored department. Mr. W. E. Johnson, 
steward of the school, and Miss Eura Mae Cowan of the 
school faculty were married. Mrs. Johnson will continue 
her work as a teacher. 


Austine Institution—Miss Dorothy 8S. Foster, a member 
of the teaching staff was promoted to the position of 
superintendent upon the resignation of Mr. James A. 
Weaver at the close of the last school term. Miss Gertrude 
Denman also resigned to accept a position in the Western 
Pennsylvania School. To fill this vacancy and others, the 
following teachers were appointed: Miss Laura Stearns, 
formerly of the Mt. Airy School, Miss Margaret O’Brien, 
from the Home for the Training in Speech; and Miss Easter 
Mously, a teacher of public school experience. Miss 
Martha Walp, who has been matron ever since the school 
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started, continues her work in this position. Trees and 
shrubbery recently planted have greatly improved the 
campus. 


Florida School.—The legislature of the state recently 
granted the school an appropriation of $240,000 for main- 
tenance and buildings for the biennium ending June 30, 
1925. Of this amount, $180,000 are for operating expenses 
and $60,000 for buildings. A contract for the second unit 
in the cottage system of the school will probably be award- 
ed at an early date. 

Miss Ruth Brubaker, of Ashland, Ohio, Miss Nellie Hil- 
ton of Talladega, Ala., Miss LaReine Roper, of Honea 
Path, S. C., Miss Virginia Phipps, of Virginia, and Miss 
Mary Guilmartin, of St. Augustine, Fla., have been elected 
as teachers in the school to fill vacancies caused by the 
resignations of Miss Nannie C. Orr, Miss Ferold A. Parry, 
Miss Kate Lynn Wood, and Miss Meta Hansman who have 
secured positions in schools elsewhere. Mr. T. A. Lind- 
holm, of Minnesota, has been added to the faculty. He 
will also direct the department of physical culture and act 
as military instructor. 

On account of the increased enrollment, Miss Isabelle 
Boyd, a former teacher, of Rock Hill, 8. C., is substituting 
for a month until an experienced teacher is appointed. 


Gallaudet College—Fifty-one candidates have been ad- 
mitted or advised to enter the Preparatory Class this fall. 
The course in bacteriology begun last year will be continued 
for another year. 

Mr. William F. Mengert has resigned from the College 
faculty to study medicine, and Mr. Leonard M. Elstad, a 
graduate of St. Olaf College and of the Normal Depart- 


ment of Gallaudet College, has been appointed instructor. 
The Normal Class this year contains six members, five of 


whom are college graduates and one a graduate of a normal 
school. Two of these are young women, and four are 
young men. 
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Georgia School.—Plans have been made for the training 
of teachers sufficient to fill the probable vacancies that 
will occur each year. To the assistance of the principal, 
Miss Nettie McDaniel, Superintendent Harris has called the 
former supervising teacher of the Mississippi School, Miss 
Elizabeth J. Daniel, in order that the training of three 
cadet teachers may go on along with the regular work of 
the school. He has appointed to this training class only 
those who have been graduated from an established normal 
school and who are already prepared for the teaching serv- 
ice. The three teachers in training selected for the new 
year are Miss Gladys Evans, Miss Georgia Fitch and Miss 
Julia Lawrence, all of whom are well prepared for success- 
ful work in the ordinary public schools. 

The following have been appointed teachers: Miss Lee 
R. Griffin, of the Maryland School; Miss Sarah Hudgins, of 
the West Virginia School; Miss Martha V. McClary, of the 
Western Pennsylvania School; and Miss Margaret Perkins. 


Kansas School.—A great deal of repair work was done 
during the summer—re-wiring, re-flooring, re-painting, and 
re-plumbing. The hospital has been moved from the main 
building to the hospital building, and the domestic science 
department has been given much better quarters with added 
equipment. A class in typewriting has been organized for 
girls, and a class in barbering for boys. 

The State Association of the Deaf met at the school 
the first three days of September. The principal address 
was delivered by Mr. Arthur L. Roberts, of the class 
of ’99, who has since held several responsible positions and 
who has recently been chosen president of the National 
Association of the Deaf. 

Mr. Edward S. Foltz, of the Oklahoma School, succeeds 
Mr. O. G. Carrel as teacher and Mr. Luther Taylor as 
athletic coach. Other new teachers are Miss Inis Hall, 
Miss Gertrude Pendleton, Miss Ruth Adams, and Mr. C. E. 
Singleton. Miss Winnie Thompson goes to the Mt. Airy 
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School, Miss Vivian Starbird to the New Jersey School, 
and Miss Audria Granger to the San Francisco Day-School. 
Miss Jane Bishop will have charge of domestic science 
and physical culture instead of Miss Etta Earsley and Miss 
Beatrice Latta. Mr. Charles C. Marshall, of East Akron, 
Ohio, will be head boys’ supervisor, and Miss Anna Moore 
will be head supervisor of the girls. Mr. E. V. Lash is the 
new steward, and Mrs. F. F. Soule is the new matron. 


Kendall School.—Miss Grace D. Ely has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence and her place will be taken tem- 
porarily by Mrs. Josephine B. Houchins. Miss Marjorie 
Moss, a graduate of Goucher College and of the Normal 
Department of Gallaudet College, has been appointed in- 
structor. 


Kentucky School—Mr. Elwood A. Stevenson, for the 
past three years superintendent of the Kansas School, has 
been elected principal of the literary department. Miss 
Mary Kennedy, of the Mississippi School, has been ap- 
pointed a teacher in the manual department. 

The Centennial Reunion of the Kentucky Alumni As- 
sociation was held at the school August 31 to September 2. 

A history of the school for the past one hundred years 
has recently been published. This history is the result of 
several years’ work on the part of Mr. Charles P. Fos- 
dick, an alumnus of the school. 


Maryland School.—As evidence of the benefits to be 
derived from having a state school for the deaf placed 
under the educational, rather than the charities department 
is the added interest centered upon the Maryland State 
School for the Deaf by those who can and should render it 
their aid and suport. 

Dr. Albert S. Cook, State Superintendent of Education, 
delivered an address at the closing exercises in June. He 
pledged himself to aid in placing at the institution every 
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eligible deaf child in Maryland. Following up the work 
of publicity, Dr. Cook will call a meeting of all the county 
superintendents of the state, to be held in Frederick during 
the present year. The work of the school for the deaf will 
be presented at a special session in the school assembly 
room. 

The school attendance has steadily increased. It is 
expected that the new movement will further enlarge the 
number enrolled. As the present buildings are already 
taxed beyond their capacity, a substantial appropriation is 
being requested of the next legislature, with the hope that 
a new trades building and gymnasium combined, together 
with a hospital building and domestic science cottage with 
dormitory facilities, may be erected. 

In anticipation of an appropriation being passed by the 
legislature, the school authorities have purchased an ad- 
ditional tract of ground, approximately four acres, adjoin- 
ing the present holdings to the north. 


North Dakota School—Miss Josephine DePlazes, a teach- 
er of several years’ experience in the public schools, has 
been engaged to teach in the primary department, taking 
the place of Miss Blanche Wilkinson, who has gone to the 
Michigan School. Miss Inga Mikkelson, a graduate of the 
North Dakota University, is teacher of domestic science. 

J. N. Konzek, who was instructor in shoemaking the 
past two years, resigned in June to open a shop of his own. 
His place has been taken by H. M. Bekken, who operates a 
shop in Devils Lake. 

Among the improvements made during the summer are 
the installation of steel stanchions and the laying of cement 
floors in the dairy barn; remodeling of the old printing 
office for a domestic science kitchen ; installation of an extra 
boiler in the power house; fan system of ventilation for the 
school building; new Kirker-Bender fire escapes for the 
main building to take the place of the old ones; new system 
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of wiring in the tunnels to both the school and dormitory 
buildings; new linoleum floors in the boys’ study rooms 
and the hospital kitchen. 

Work has been progressing satisfactorily on the new 
dormitory and it is now ready for the roof. It is ex- 
pected to be completed by the latter part of November. 

The teachers and officers have been without exception 
benefited and refreshed by travel, conventions, and visits 
to other schools. This school year bids fair to be the best 
in the history of the school. 


Rhode Island Institute—Metal stairways from _base- 
ment to third floor in the boys’ wing and the girls’ wing 
of the main building are being installed. New floors are 
to be laid in the second floor dormitories and considerable 
painting in the main building and residence building was 
done before the opening of school. 

At the close of the year in June, Miss Mildred Neal re- 
signed to be married, and Miss Margaret Cunningham, 
teacher of drawing and handicraft, resigned to engage in 
business in New York City. Miss Margaret A. Nelson, 
Miss Louise F. Morrow, and Miss Mary M. Burke left to 
go to other schools. To fill these vacancies, Miss Mary C. 
New, of Washington, Mrs. Lydia B. Kennedy, from the 
North Carolina School, Miss Evelyn F. Heideman, from 
the Michigan School, Miss Marian B. Emory, from the 
training class of the Lexington Avenue School, and Miss 
Lauretta M. Paltz, from the Oswego (N. Y.) Normal 
Training School, were appointed. 


Rochester School—The following letter, addressed to Mr. 
Edward Bausch, president of the Board of Trustees of the 
school, by Mrs. C. H. Lyon, herself a member of the Board, 
and made public at the closing exercises of the last term, is 
an eloquent tribute to an enlightened interest in the work 
of the school. 


. 
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My Dear Mr. Bausch: I am enclosing herewith my check for 
ten thousand dollars ($10,000) to provide a fund for the Roch- 
ester School for the Deaf, to be known as the Edmund Lyon Schol- 
arship Fund. 

The check is to be deposited wherever in the judgment of your 
self and the Board it will be most advantageous to the School. 
The income from the fund is to help graduates from the school 
who need assistance to continue their studies at the University of 
Rochester, or any other institution of higher education, and I hope 
to be able to add to the Fund from time to time. 

With keen interest in the work of the School and appreciation 
of being numbered among the members of its honored board, believe 
me. 

Yours most sincerely, 


(Signed) Carolyn H. Lyon. 
June 13, 1923. 


Tennessee School—Bids for the construction of the new 
school plant were opened August 16. The contract was 
finally awarded to V. L. Nicholson Co., a Knoxville firm, 
whose bid was $242,000. The plans of Marr and Holman, 
Nashville architects, were accepted, with Barber and Mc- 
Murry, architects from Knoxville, as associates. The actual 
work of construction is to begin at onee on the following 
group of buildings: main building, which is to include 
offices of administration, classrooms, auditorium, shops in 
basement, and temporary quarters for large boys; two two- 
story fireproof dormitories for girls; one one-story 
dormitory for small boys; laundry and boiler house. 


Virginia School.—The new session of the school opened 
September 12 and the work is now well under way. At 
the close of the last fiseal year the school was out of debt 
and had a respectable balance in bank, so the new term 
starts auspiciously. ‘There are at present 264 pupils in 
the two departments, 192 deaf and 72 blind. When a few 
late comers arrive, the attendance will probably be in- 
creased to 275. 
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Mrs. Robert Blankenship, formerly Miss Elizabeth Good- 
low, whose wedding took place last June, and Mrs. Taylor 
Moseley, formerly a teacher in the school, have returned to 
their places on the faculty. The following new teachers 
have been appointed: Miss Laura P. Carter, who taught 
for seven years at the Illinois School; Miss Jayne L. 
Handley, formerly of the Scranton and Romney Schools; 
Mrs. Minnie O. Mollison, from the Alabama School; Miss 
Minnie Smith, from the Georgia School; Mrs. Stella J. 
Wetherill, from the Louisiana School; and Miss Bertha 
Whittaker, from the Rhode Island Institute. 

A beautiful tablet of bronze has recently been presented 
to the school by the Virginia Association of the Deaf. It 
has been placed in the main entrance hall of the school and 
bears the following inscription: ‘‘ ‘Cobbs’ the first school 
for the education of the deaf in America in the year 1812. 
Col. William Bolling established a school for the deaf at 
his home, ‘Cobbs’, near Petersburg, Virginia, which was 
taught by John Braidwood of the famous Braidwood 
School of Edinburg, Scotland. This tablet is erected by 
the Virginia Association of the Deaf. 1923.’’ 


Wright Oral School.—The thirtieth year of the school 
opened October 3. Mr. Roy Ellinghouse, who has been 
supervising master, resigned to teach in Hobart College, 
His place is taken by Mr. Francis Cooper, who has held the 
position of athletic director at the Banff Springs Hotel, 
British Columbia, for several years. Miss Maggie Neal 
Proctor leaves to teach in Knoxville, Tenn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Correctwe Speech Work in Wisconsin.—Miss Pauline B. 
Camp, state supervisor of corrective speech in Wisconsin, 
contributes a number of instructive observations in an ar- 
ticle on ‘‘Speech Correction in Wisconsin’’ appearing in 
the June, 1923, issue of the Quarterly Journal of Speech 
Education. The following paragraphs are extracts from 
her paper: 

Up to a comparatively recent date, all speech correction work in 
Wisconsin was done in schools for the deaf. There were many 
disadvantages in this arrangement. In the first place, it placed too 
great a burden on the teacher of the deaf and deprived the deaf 
ehildren of time which rightfully belonged to them, and, secondly, it 
is not fair to the children suffering with speech disorders to take 
them out of classes with normal children and place them with the 
deaf where the whole classroom situation is abnormal for hearing 
children. 

Under the old plan, too, only a small group of children were given 
an opportunity to have their speech corrected. Expense to the 
state for teaching the few who could be placed in schools for the 
deaf was equal to the cost of instruction of all those in public 
schools who needed such training. In 1921—1922 there were ninety 
speech cases in schools for the deaf, Their training cost the state 
about $25,000. As compared with this, under the plan of having 
special speech teachers, working: in the public school system, going 
from school to school and giving training to all children who needed 
it, in Madison, last. year, the cost of training for two hundred 
twelve children was $2,200,—and with better results. 

The cause of the child’s speech disorder, in many cases, being his 
inability to meet situations which daily confront him with a normal 
output of energy and with emotional balance, we are not making 
progress toward the solution of his difficulties by removing him from 
a normal environment. The problem suggests keeping such children 
in public school classes, among children, the majority of whom show 
normal emotional reactions, and readjusting the personality of these 
emotionally unstable children so that they can meet the complicated 
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affairs of school life without too much conflict. And furthermore, 
the well trained teacher of speech correction will not only use her 
influence to keep the school environment normal, but will study the 
child in his ‘‘complete human relations,’’ making suggestions to the 
parents if the home situation is wrong, changing the attitude of 
the child toward home conditions if the defect lies in the per- 
sonality of the child. She will also see that he has every physi- 
eal care; for the difficulty can be neither all mental and emotional, 
nor all physical. The child is a biological unit and must be treated 
as such. 

Beginning September, 1922, the speech work in all Wisconsin cities 
has been entirely separated from the day-schools for the deaf. A 
number of teachers who have been trained in mental hygiene and 
who have knowledge of, and have had elinical experience with, 
nervous disorders, who have also been trained in corrective methods in 
the mechanics of speech, have been placed in public school systems 
and are treating all serious cases of speech defect. They do not, as 
a rule, work with the children who have a foreign accent, since, as 
explained above, this is not a speech disorder and can be corrected 
by the grade teacher. Their problem deals with children who 
stutter or who show some other serious defect in articulation. 
There are at present about 1,900 children under treatment in 
the various cities. 


The Daughter of Henri Bergson.—It may not generally 
be known that Henri Bergson is more than casually inter- 
ested in the deaf. La Gazette des Sourds-Muets, January, 
1923, states that a daughter of the great French philosopher 
is deaf, an accomplished young lady who speaks easily and 
reads the lips readily. 


Necessity of Training During the Pre-School Period.—Dr. 
Arnold Gesell, professor of child hygiene, Yale University, 
has contributed to the Pedagogical Seminary for Septem- 
ber, 1922, a paper on ‘‘The Pre-School Hygiene of Handi- 
capped Children,’’ as a survey preliminary to a broader 
treatment of the subject to be published in a volume on 
‘‘The Pre-School Child: From the Standpoint of Public 
Hygiene and Education’’ (Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston). 
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In his discussion of deafness, Dr. Gesell emphasizes the ur- 
gency of having the public schools ‘‘penetrate downward 
into the nursery period’’ of the child’s life. 


Deafness is in a double sense a preblem of the pre-school period. 
Unlike blindness, the vast majority of the deaf acquire their handicap 
at birth or during infancy. Figures presented by Best give the 
following percentages for the different ages: at birth, 35.5%; from 
birth to 2 years, 16.9%; from 2 to 4 years, 17.1%; from 4 to 6 years, 
7.3%; making a total of 76.7% for the pre-school period; and only 
23.3% for the whole span of school and adult life. In other words, 
three out of every four of all deaf individuals are so handicapped 
before their sixth birthday. 

Of the 35.5% of cases which occur at birth a large proportion are 
strictly hereditary, and probably in the majority of these instances 
some parental or ancestral deafness will be found. The reduction 
of these hereditary cases will depend upon the gradual adoption 
of eugenie safeguards. 

Nearly all the remaining cases arise in infancy or early childhood 
and are due to infections of the middle ear or of the internal ear. 
The chief causal diseases are scarlet fever and meningitis. Other 
diseases which together swell the total are brain fever, typhoid, 
measles, catarrh, diphtheria, whooping cough, and influenza. The re- 
duction of this group of cases is plainly dependent upon the growth 
of medical prophylaxis; and the control of complications in those 
diseases where prevention fails. The major enemies that close the Ear 
Gate of the city of Man Soul are bacilli. 

As in almost all physical handicaps the most importat conse- 
quences are of a psychological character, and have to do with the 
mental welfare of a personality. The most serious of all these 
consequences are those which concern the production and inter- 
pretation of speech; and these are important because they have such 
a direct influence upon the social life of the deaf. It follows then 
that with the deaf as with the blind, we should so far as possible 
treat the child as though he were normal, make him active in mind 
and body, and give him full opportunities for companionship and 
responsibilities. The importance of preserving the health of person- 
ality is the strongest argument in favor of the use of the oral method 
(as opposed to the manual sign method) in the training of deaf 
children. By means of this method even the congenitally deaf 
child can acquire some degree of speech; and the semi-mute child who 
has acquired his deafness after he learned to talk is enabled to retain 
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and to perfect his speech. The same method assists both the deaf- 
mute and the semi-mute to read through sight the speech of others. 
The psychological importance of developing these speech abilities 
along natural lines need not be argued. 

The most favorable time for giving instruction by the oral method 
is in infancy and early childhood; before the customary age when deaf 
children are sent to institutions. The ideal arrangement for such in- 
struction would be in kindergarten or nursery establishments; and 
our day classes for the deaf, which are increasing rapidly in eur 
publie schools, should make every effort to secure their pupils before 
the legal compulsory school age. The public schools are apparently 
in a ‘better position to reach down into the homes and into the in- 
fancy period than are state institutions; so the former as well as the 
latter could develop a type of home teaching which would be of in- 
ealculable service to parents and children. Even illiterate parents 
have sometimes used the oral method with success; and it has been 
said that the most skillful lip-readers have been recruited from those 
homes where mothers have persistently and consistently used this 
method from the time the baby suckled in their arms. 

The pre-school period is pre-eminently the period of language de- 
velopment for normal children, and for this very reason it must also 
be the most promising period for the oral education of the deaf. 
Teachers, social workers, and nurses may guide parents to better 
utilize these precious years in behalf of the deaf and semi-deaf. 
They are also sometimes needed to reveal the presence of deafness 
where it is not suspected. As Cornell says, ‘‘No one has ever recorded 
that a small child of his own initiative complained of inability to 
hear.’’ 


Regarding Mr. Edison’s Deafness.—The grandson of the 
late Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz relates in the Washington 
Times, September 27, 1923, an interesting anecdote con- 
cerning the eminent electrical engineer and Thomas A. 
Edison, explaining how the two wizards of science were 
accustomed to hold conversation. 


When Mr. Edison comes up to see Granddad, they have an odd way 
of conversing. Mr. Edison is stone deaf, you know, so Granddad 
with his fingers taps out in eontinental telegraph code on Mr. 
Edison’s knee whatever he has to say. Then Mr. Edison taps baek 
his remarks on Granddad’s knee. 


4 
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Examinations for Teachers in the H orace Mann School.— 
The accompanying notice gives definite details regarding 
examinations for the appointment of teachers to the staff 
of the Boston city day-school. 


The Boston School Committee will hold an examination for oral 
teachers of the deaf in the Horace Mann School, at the Boston 
Normal School, on Thursday, December 27, at 9 a. M. 

The requirements for this certificate are: Graduation from a high 
school approved by the Board of Superintendents and completion of a 
course in training for the teaching of the deaf, approved by the 
Board of Superintendents, and evidence of two years’ successful 
experience in teaching and governing oral classes in graded schools 
for the deaf. 

The examination consists of a major and three minor subjects. 
The major subject: teaching the deaf. The minor subjects: English, 
and two electives. 

Candidates should, before presenting themselves for examination, 
submit to the Chief Examiner, 15 Beacon Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, a detailed statement of their education, professional training 
and experience, in order that the Board of Superintendents may pass 
upon their qualifications for certification. In this way candidates 
who are not acceptable will not waste their time or incur unneces- 
sary expense. 


Retirement of Mrs. A. T. Mills—From a distant land 
comes a letter which speaks fittingly of the spirit of hu- 
manity that has brought into being a noble work: 


To the Friends of the Charles Rogers Mills School for the Deaf: 

We wish to inform you that Mrs. A. T. Mills, the founder and 
principal of the School is retiring from active service, as she will 
reach the mission retiring age of 70 years on July 20, of this year. 

In view of this event and the long service and activities of Mrs. 
Mills in connection with the school, the Chefoo Station is presenting 
to the Mission the following resolution of appreciation: 

‘*As the artist who has completed his picture puts up his palette, 
and the writer who has written Finis to the mansucript upon which 
he has labored long, lays down his pen with satisfaction; so to the 
members of the Mission who, having fulfilled their period of service, 
relinquish their tools, there must come feelings of deep gratification. 
Especially is this so when they can see as a result of their labors an 
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institution founded, housed, and equipped to carry on the ideas for 
which they have struggled and prayed. 

Mrs, A.T. Mills during her thirty-eight years of residence in China 
has rendered a unique contribution to the Kingdom in her service to 
the deaf and her efforts for their education. She was the pioneer in 
this work. Believing in it with all her soul she has by her devotion 
made others believe in it too, until to-day the School for the Deaf 
stands the embodiment of the beautiful thought of care for the 
afflicted and an unanswerable argument for the love of Christ. 

For many years Mrs. Mills was compelled to carry on the work 
without the help of the Board. She did not falter, however, but 
showed vision and courage and faith far beyond the ordinary. The 
fact the School for the Deaf is so beautifully located and so well 
provided with land, residences, and school buildings is pre-eminently 
due to the abundant labors of its founder. 

Now that her work is completed and it is necessary for her to with- 
draw from the institution which she has fostered so many years, the 
station desires to pay its tribute to her long, painstaking devotion to 
the interests so near to her heart, and to the Saviour’s heart and to 
wish Mrs. Mills, in life’s well earned evening after toil, many years 
of peace and joy.’’ 

The school will continue to go on under the efficient charge of Miss 
A. E, Carter who has been associated with Mrs. Mills for many years 
and who has been the vice-principal of the school. 

The school continues to look to its many friends for their interest 
and support toward which its generous friends have contributed about 
one half of the funds needed, the other half being provided by the 
yearly interest accruing from the partial endowment which Mrs. Mills 
secured some years ago. 

It will be convenient to have all cheques for gifts made out to the 
Treasurer of the School for the Deaf, or to the Station Treasurer, 
American Presbyterian Mission. 

The Secretary. 

American Presbyterian Mission, 

Chefoo, China, April, 1923. 


Deafness from the Viewpoint of the Sociologist—A con- 
servative estimate of the problem of deafness as it appears 
to the student of sociology is expressed by Professor G. 8S. 
Dow in ‘‘Society and Its Problems’’ (Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 1922), page 546. After discussing the comparative 
prevalence of blindness, this author claims that we may 
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expect a curtailment, in time, of that form of physical de- 
fect, but that deafness is ‘‘slightly different.’’ 


While it is inherited like other traits and obeys the laws of Mendel- 
ism, it is as yet not a dangerous problem; in fact a person who is 
deaf and dumb is very rare. These two problems can be greatly 
alleviated by proper education. The blind are taught by the sense 
of touch and raised letters. They can easily learn trades and in most 
eases earn a living without much trouble. The deaf are still better 
off; through education they can not-only be taught to understand 
others by lip-reading, but many can learn to speak. Then by means 
of special sign alphabets they can easily communicate; it is only a 
matter of inconvenience. When only one sense is lacking, the others 
easily supply it by becoming keener. Of course those thus afflicted 
are always handicapped, except in such arts as music, in which the 
blind seem to be perfectly able to hold their own. But education 
solves these problems very easily. They do not present the dangerous 
feature that feeble-mindedness does, for the blind and deaf have 
the same eontrol over themselves as normal persons, and so do not 
propagate any faster than normal people—in fact, not so rapidly, 
because of the difficulty in finding partners. Moreover, blindness 
is not inherited, and deafness often is not. 


The Ear.—In the issues of The Nation’s Health for Feb- 
ruary and March, 1922, (vol. IV, nos. 2 and 3), appeared 
an article on ‘‘ Health Problems Involved in Noise and Fa- 
tigue’’ by Henry J. Spooner, member of the International 
Committee on Industrial Fatigue, London. In the course 
of his thesis, the writer gave a clear analysis, in terms that 
the layman can understand, of the construction of the ear 
and its relation to hearing. The salient features of that 
part of the paper are reproduced in the following extracts: 

Without attempting minutely to describe the ear, which has been 
ealled the second gateway of wisdom and is regarded as the most 
eomplex of all parts of the human frame, I may explain that the 
external ear serves in some measure for collecting the undulations of 
sound transmitted through the air, and reflecting them into the 
auditory passage, at the bottom of which they strike against the 
membrane of the tympanum, or drum, which, being larger and 
more movable than some of the subsequent parts, is capable of trans- 
mitting a stronger impulse than they would immediately receive. 
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The impulse received by the membrane of the tympanum is 
conveyed by a beautiful mechanism to the cochlea, a detached 
ehannel, which acts as a micrometer of sound. The inner mem- 
brane of the cochlea is lined—as Corti has shown—with about 
three thousand minute fibres, all connected with the acoustic 
nerve; each of these is tuned for a particular note as if 
it were a delicate resonator, and only vibrates in unison with this note, 
being deaf for all others. Hence, however complete external sounds 
may be, the microscopic fibers can analyze and reveal the constituents 
of which the sounds are formed. The tympanic cavity passes 
downward, forward, and inward into the eustachian tube. This 
canal, which connects the middle ear to the back of the throat, has 
two orifices which open, one into the pharynx and one into the drum. 
It is said that this canal permits us to hear our own voice; it also 
allows the pressure on both sides of the drum to equalize when the 
mouth is opened. This is why artillerymen instinctively open their 
mouths at each shot of the cannon. 

The faculty which some individuals possess of emitting tobacco 
smoke by the ear depends upon a perforation of the drum-head. 

Strangely enough, many parts of the ear may apparently bespared 
without very great inconvenience; this is due to the fact that we 
hear very perfectly by means of impressions communicated by the 
sonorous waves to the auditory nerve by the bones of the skull and 
of the face, or by the natural teeth, and through them to the large 
bones of the head; and even when the membrane of the tympanum and 
all the small bones have been destroyed by disease, the undulations 
of the air still continue to affect the organ. Hence it is that, even 
when the ear is stopped up, the ticking of a watch, if placed be- 
tween the teeth, can be distinctly heard. A case is quoted of a 
man who had the auditory canal quite obliterated, and yet could 
hear sufficiently to carry on his business; however, on covering his 
head with a skull cap, he became deaf immediately. But a witness 
in a law case recently said he could hear only when his hat was on 
—it was probably a hard felt one. 

A merchant at Cleves who had nearly lost the ability to hear, was 
sitting near a harpischord while someone was playing, and found 
that as his pipe rested on the body of the instrument he could 
distinctly hear all its notes. 


The instrument called audiphone or dentiphone is constructed on 
this principle, and consists of a fan-shaped vulcanite plate—held 


between the teeth—whose vibrations are conveyed to the aural nerve. 
It appears that about 40 per cent of deaf cases are not congenital, 
but acquired through accident or disease. Among the causes of 
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acquired deafness are fright, falls, injuries, colds and exposure, 
and smallpox, fevers, etc. A good friend of mine, a distinguished peer 
and a great industrialist, recently wrote to me as follows: 

**T am convinced of this, that in later years, since I lost my 
hearing, I have been able to concentrate my thinking much more 
effectively, and have been able to do a larger amount of work 
without being conscious of any resulting increased fatigue. This may 
be merely constitutional, or it may be that the exclusion of sound 
has a bearing upon the position.’’ 

The modern conversation tubes and double auricles are marked 
improvements upon the old ear-trumpets, but from my investigations 
and experiments, I have formed the opinion that a more efficient 
instrument could be devised. 

It appears that people with the largest ears hear farthest and dis- 
tinguish sounds with most facility, and it has been suggested that this 
consideration has induced some savages to adopt the strange custom 
of extending the lobe by piercing them to hang in them rings, etc. 
It is a well-known fact that the hearing of blind people becomes ex- 
traordinarily acute. Darwin said: ‘‘The late Justice Fielding— 
who was blind—walked into my room for the first time when once 
he visited me, and after speaking a few words said: ‘This room is 
about 22 feet long, 18 feet wide, and 12 feet high,’ all of which he 
guessed with the greatest accuracy with the ear.’’ 

Strangely enough, there is a remarkable falling off in the power of 
hearing high notes as age advances. 


Straining Eyes and Ears.—Herewith is given the opinion 
of the motorman of a street car in the city of Washington 
with respect to those passengers who insist upon going up 
to the front end of the car and starting a conversation. 
The statement he makes is an excellent epitome of the 
burden his work forces upon his senses. 

‘*Mebbe he wants to tell me about the situation in Europe. Mebbe 
his ideas and the weather man’s don’t agree about to-morrow. Some- 
times it’s nothing more important than a question—‘ What you gonna 
wear to-morrow at the British Embassy Ball?’—or maybe it’s 
nothing less interesting than ‘SAY, BOY, have you heard about Jim 
and Sadie Goulash?’ 

‘*Whatever it is, it’s something to take a man’s mind off his work. 
I’ve gotta have two eyes for jaywalkers, one for autos, three for the 
bright lads who drive the delivery wagons, and I can’t afford to mise 
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any traffic cop’s signals. I use one ear for the buzzer, one for the fire 
horns and a couple more for general work. Most of my eye and ear 
time is taken up without any afternoon tea talk.’’ 


Convention of the National Association of the Deaf.— 
The Fourteenth Triennial Convention of the National 
Association of the Deaf, held during the second week in 
August of the past summer at Atlanta, Ga., was one more 
instance illustrating codperative achievement on the part of 
the deaf. The number of delegates, the quality of the 
papers presented, the lively interest in the discussions, and 
the resolutions adopted, made this great national gathering 
of the deaf a noteworthy occasion. 

The problem of the education of deaf children received 
proper emphasis. Excellent addresses on this subject were 
delivered by Dr. A. H. Walker, president of the Florida 
School, on ‘‘A Retrospect and a Prospect’’; by Mrs. H. T. 
Poore, superintendent of the Tennessee School, on ‘‘ Educa- 
tional Standards’’; by Mr. George S. Porter, of the New 
Jersey School, on ‘‘The Industrial Side of the Education 
of the Deaf’’; and by Mr. F. G. Fancher, of the Tennessee 
School, on ‘‘The Value of a Musical Education for the 
Deaf.”’ 

The progressive nature of the policies that animate the 
Association is reflected in the type of persons elected to 
guide its affairs for the coming three years. These officers 
are: Mr. A. L. Roberts, of Ilinois, president; Mr. O. W. 
Underhill, of Florida, and Mrs. C. L. Jackson, of Georgia, 
vice-presidents ; Mr. F. H. Moore, of New Jersey, secretary- 
treasurer; Dr. T. F. Fox, of New York, Dr. J. H. Cloud, 
of Missouri, and Mr. J. W. Howson, of California, trustees. 


The Psychology of Deafness—Margaret Baldwin, who 
aroused no little discussion by her paper in the Atlantic 
Monthly of December, 1917, on ‘‘The Road of Silence,’’ 
a searching study of introspection by one who in adult life 
is suddenly confronted with deafness, has recently con- 
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tributed further thoughts on this problem in an article in 
the same magazine, of the issue of October, 1923, under the 
title of ‘‘The Psychology of Deafness.’’ The basis of her 
study is that a person suddenly gripped by the fact of loss 
of hearing tends first to fall into a state of melancholy 
with an accompanying baneful effect upon the personality. 
This condition can be overcome, is Miss Baldwin’s conclu- 
sion, by a subjective analysis that seeks to discover the 
cause of the emotional depression. For herself, she decides 
that the loss of a person’s ‘‘normal feelings of cheerful 
well-being,’’ upon occurrence of deafness, is ‘‘correlative 
with the absence of sound pure and simple,’’ for ‘‘bare 
sound has much more to do with producing feelings and 
emotions than has any other external influence.’’ 

A clear understanding that this physical factor, or rather 
its absence, is the cause of one’s initial despondency, not a 
weakness in will-power or a lack of strength of mind, serves 
to displace the moroseness with a feeling of satisfaction that 
restores the deaf person to a rational balance. Having 
regained a normal state, the individual should devote him- 
self to literature, to the study of speech-reading, and to 
recreations that will bring contact with others. 
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‘‘FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH’’ 


A course of systematic instruction in language, in five volumes, 
by CanouIns Sweet. Price, $4.80 per dozen. Single eopy, 40c. 

All five books now on sale. 

A Preparatory Book, which will save teachers of preparatory and 
first-year classes the task of hektographing year books, written by 
M. RicHarps, is also on sale. Price, 


‘*8TORY READER No. 1’’ 

Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, eompiled by Ina V. 
HaMMOND. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 

‘*8TORY READER, No. 32’’ 

Short stories prepared for young pupils, eompiled by Ina V. Ham- 

MOND. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40e. 
‘‘STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY’’ 

Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, pre- 
pared by Janz B. Keiioaa. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single eopy, 40e. 
‘(TALKS AND STORIES’’ 

Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conver- 
sations for practice in language, prepared by WILLIaM G. JENKINS, 
M. A. Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60e. 

‘*WORDS AND PHRASES’’ 

Examples of correct English usage, by WiLLiam G. JENKINS, M. A. 

Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 
‘*BITS OF HISTORY’’ 

One hundred stories gathered from United States History, com- 
piled by Jonn E. Crane, B. A. Price, $7.80 per dozen. Single 
copy, 

‘‘WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 

QUOTATIONS’’ 

By J. Evstyn Wu..ovenssy, Instructor in the Clarke Sckool. 
Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 

‘““THE STORY OF AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS’’ 

By Grace M. Beatriz, Instructor in the Colorado School. New 
Edition. Price, $7.75 per dozen. Single eopy, 75¢. 

**AN AID TO DICTIONARY STUDY IN GRAMMAR GRADES’’ 

By Dunn and Mary F. Grtxrnson, Teachers in the 
Indianapolis Public Schools, assisted by AmeLia DeMorre, Teacher 
im the Dlinois State Sehool fer the Deaf. Price, 40¢. 

PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, Hanzrrozp, 
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BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By LOUISE UPHAM 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 
THE BEGINNER’S BOOK 
Cloth; price, $1.00. 


THE QUESTION BOOK 
For Second-Year Classes.—Cloth ; Price, $1.00. 
LANGUAGE DRILL STORIES 
For Third-Year Classes.—Price, $1.00. 
WHAT PEOPLE DO 
Short Lessons on the Trades and Occupations.—Priee, 
$1.00. 


The above books are attractively illustrated in color. 
SEND ORDERS DIRECT TO THE AUTHOR 
CRESHEIM HALL, MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By MARGARET J. STEVENSON 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, BOOK I (Revised) — 
Cloth ; price $1.00. 

NATURE FACTS (Revised) — 
Used correlatively with Primary Geography. 
Cleth ; price 80 cents. 

LIFE OF JESUS (Revised)— 
For Primary Classes. Cloth; price 30 cents. 


SEND ALL ORDERS DIRECT TO 
MARGARET J. STEVENSON, OLATHE, KANSAS 


A Courss In ENGLISH FoR In SCHOOLS FOR THE 
By J. W. Jonus, Superintendent of the Ohio School for the Deaf 
Book I, for Upper Primary Grades, revised_.-....-....-..-.-.- 60¢ 
Book Il, for Intermediate or Grammar 68c 
Book II, for High-School Grades, revised, and a self-instructor.. 75¢ 
Illustrated Reader, for Pupils of the Third and Fourth Grades... 60¢ 


These books are especially adapted to cultivate the reading habit 
and the language sense. Published by the 
STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, COLUMBUS, OHI@ 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 
1 Mount Morris Park West, New York City 
EstTaBLIgHED IN 1894 


Fully equipped to educate a deaf child by the speech method from 
Kiadergerten to College entrance. No use of finger spelling or the 
sign language is permitted. 

LARGE ENOUGH TO BE A REAL SCHOOL 

SMALL ENOUGH TO BE A REAL HOME 

1 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the girls 

2 Mount Morris Park Wost is the school building 

3 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the boys 


There are always. more applicants for admission than there are 
places available. Present pupils have first claim to places. Others, 
when accepted, are received in the order of application. Applica- 
tion blanks mailed on request. The School Statf also conducts a 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE FOR MOTHERS 
OF LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


that has been prepared and copyrighted by the Principal and Founder, 
Joun Dutron WrieHt, by which parents are enabled to save for their 
children the priceless years before schoo) age is reached, and begin at 
home their training in lip-reading, speech, and auricular development. 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


GRACE M. BEATTIE 
Instructor in the School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY 


Fully illustrated; $1.00 per copy. 


FOR SALE BY 
THE SMITH-BROOKS PRINTING COMPANY 
1723-1747 Califernia Street, Denver, Colorado 


THE STORY OF 
AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS 
Fully illustrated; 75¢ per copy, $7.75 per dozen 
New Edition, Februery, 1981 
PUBLISHED BY TRE 
AMTVICAN SCHOOL FOR THB DEAF, Waser Haatrorp, Conn. 
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Attractive'Textbooks for 
Deaf Children : 


“Language Stories and Drills” 


By 
Gertrude W. Croker 
Mabel K. Jones eo 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Books 


Tony Sarg 


LANGUAGE 
STORIES AND 


Price per copy $1.25 


TEACHERS’ MANUALS 
Book I, 50c. 
Books IT and III, 75ce. 


Send orders to 


Miss M. E. Pratt 
Public School 47, 
225 East 23d St., 
New York City 


ANGUAGE . 
i STORIES AND | 
DRILLS 
Vii 
| 
DRILLS 
BOOK. 
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The American Annals of the Deaf is published bi-monthly during 
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